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T  O 


Sir  Clifton  JVintringham , 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyliciatts  in 
London ,  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
Phyfician  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majefty, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.  &C* 

SIR, 

V  i-  l  ‘  '  *  ;  ?  <•  ■  ,  ’  A  T,V 

THE  fkill  and  judgment,  by 
which  you  adorn  both  your 
profeffion,  and  the  honourable  office 
you  hold  from  his  Majefty,  with 
thehumanity,  difinterefted  behaviour, 
and  thole  other  qualifications,  which 
made  you  fo  valuable  to  the  Nation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  befpeak  your  patronage 
for  this  work,  after  its  being  laid 
afide  for  many  years,  in  which  ftate 
it  might,  perhaps,  have  ftill  conti¬ 
nued,  had  not  your  eye  at  length 

A  2  given 


DEDICATION. 


given  it  new  light,  and  myfelf  a  jus¬ 
tifiable  courage  to  offer  it  to  the 
public  perufal.  I  have,  therefore, 
taken  the  liberty  to  prefix  your  name 
to  it,  that  being,  through  your  ap¬ 
probation,  prefented  to  the  learned 
world,  it  may  engage  the  candid  part 
of  it  after  your  example,  to  receive 
favourably  what  it  finds  ufeful  in  it, 
and  pafs  over  humanely  the  Hips  and 
errors  which  have  efcaped  him,  who, 
with  great  pleafure,  embraces  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
to  be, 

SIR, 


Tour  mojl  obliged  humble  Servant , 


Daniel  Magenise. 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


ir\. 


O  diforder  is  more  common,  or  at¬ 
tended  with  greater  danger  *than  an 
inflammation  ;  yet  in  the  beft  phyfical  Au¬ 
thors,  we  find  its  caufes  and  effe&s,  not 
only  ccnfufed,  but  even  involved  in  mani- 

felt  contradictions. 

■  » .  ■-  -  -  •  -•  .  * 

As  an  inflammation  is  the  principal 
fource  of  mod  diforders,  it  is  eafy  to  per¬ 
ceive,  how  difficult  it  is,  to  give  a  com- 
pleat  treatife  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  impoffible 
in  the  narrow  limits  appointed  for  this 
effay  to  defcribe  the  various  forms  it  af- 
fumes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  1  fhall,  therefore,  only  enquire  in¬ 
to  its  general  caufes ;  and  for  the  better 
accomplifhment  of  my  defign,  and  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  Reader  to  judge,  whether  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  inflammations  receives  any  amend¬ 
ment  from  what  is  advanced  in  this  treatife. 
I  ffiall  compare  it  with  the  opinions  of 
fome  eminent  Phyficians,  whofe  theory  and 
practice  are  at  prefen t  univerfally  defended 
in  the  Schools,  both  of  Phyfic  and  Surgery. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  difcover  the 
caufes  of  diforders,  than  to  prefcribe  for 
their  cure  j  and  it  is  by  his  fldll  and  faga- 
city  in  making  fuch  difcoveries,  that  a 

Phyfi- 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E 


Phyfician  fhews  how  much  he  is  above  the 
level  of  Mountebanks  and  Pretenders. 

AWw>--  u iuu  /jx  moTivi  vni>  to  nlon 

. 

As  it  is  impoffible  to  have  experienced 
Phyficians  always  at  hand,  where  inflam¬ 
mations  may  happen,  my  defign  in  this 
work,  is,  to  the  beft  of  my  abilities,  to 
clear  up  what  regards  the  efficient  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
and  lefs  experienced  Practitioners. 

From  the  Authors  publiffied  hitherto, 
I  can  quote  no  authority  to  fupport  what  I 
advance  concerning  inflammations :  there¬ 
fore,  to  prove  it,  I  am  obliged  to  draw 
arguments  from  the  very  eflence  or  na¬ 
ture  of  the  diforder ;  and  although  thefe 
may  labour  under  the  danger  of  novel¬ 
ty,  yet  I  have  ventured  to  publifh  them 
fuch  as  they  are,  with  a  view  to  fix  the 
theory  and  practice  of  inflammatory  dif- 
orders  upon  experience  and  rational  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  may  appear  a  prefumption  to 
to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path ;  yet,  as  a 
member  of  Society,  my  duty  in  fome  mea- 
fure  engaged  me  to  make  this  trial ;  and  if 
I  cannot  lucceed  in  my  endeavours,  it  may, 
perhaps,  excite  the  emulation  of  the  learned 
to  accomplifh  it  hereafter. 


I 
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P  RS  E  1  F1  A1  C*  E; 

I  AM  to  give  the 

help  of  any  iyftem  or  hypothecs,  a  clear 
idea,  of  the  various  effects  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  j  point  out  how  they  are  produced  by 
the-- Ample  laws  of  nature,  and  prove  my 
affertions  by  fuch  familiar  examples,  as 
daily. occur  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  and 
in  the  common  addons  of  life. 

Pj  V?"  FT?  r  1  \  r  ‘  ,  *  T'  ■.  *  **  \  V  *  •••  •  •  . 

** ^  *■  *  '■-*>  •:  ***  X  -  Jr  :j  l  :  . 

Least  the  Reader  fhould  lofe  any  time 
informing  difficulties  againft  my  dodrine, 
I  have  laid  before  him  the  principal  objec¬ 
tions  that  may  be  made  againft  it  with  their 
anfwers. 

vy*  .sL*  ijj  u  j  i.-;  s  M-  .  ■  •  •  .  t 

.  This  work  being  chiefly  defigned  for 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,  who 
are  all  fuppofed  to  underftand  Latin,  I 
thought  it  needlefs  to  infert  the  Englifh  of 
my  quotations,  as  it  would  only  fwell  the 
volume  unneceflarily.  And  any  curious 
Perfon,  who  may  chufe  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  phyfical  enquiries,  can  be  at  no  great 

7-  p  p  J7  J  X  J  6  O 

lofs,  though  he  were  no  proficient  in  Latin; 
becaufe  the  remarks  on  every  quotation,  in* 
elude  whatever  regards  the  dodrine  of  in- 
nammatxons. 

<&«#•  Jl  %  * 
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Sect.  I* 

Of  a  Phlegmon. 

* 

BOerha a ve  takes  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  inflammation  or 
phelgmon  from  its  caufes.  Fer- 
nellius  in  imitation  of  all  the  Anti- 

N 

ents  defines  it  by  its  effeds,  and  al¬ 
lows  the  blood  to  be  its  proximate 
caufe.  This  Author  was  the  firfl:  of 
the  Moderns,  who  colleded  from  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Arabian  Authors 
what  he  obferved  to  be  true  and  fo~ 
lid,  and  fuch  as  by  convincing  ar- 

B  guments 
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2  Of  a  PH'LEGMO  N. 

guments  proved  to  be  ufeful  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic.  He  was  io  im¬ 
partial  in  adopting  their  doctrine,  that 
without  favouring  one  more  than  the 

O 

other,  he  omitted  nothing  of  what 
he  found  requiiite  for  the  perfedtion 
of  that  fcience. 

Most  authors  adorn  their  works, 
with  the  authority  of  the  Antients, 
Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten  general¬ 
ly  quote  for  that  purpofe,  Galen, 
Celfus,  or  iEgineta.  Fernellius  in 
every  principal  point  agrees  with  the 
three  laft-mentioned  Authors  ;  he  is 
alfo  clearer,  more  methodical,  and 
throws  more  light  on  every  fob  - 
je<£t  than  any  of  them  ;  for  which 
reafon,  I  deflgn  to  illuftrate  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  principle  article  oi 
this  treatife,  with  an  extradf  of  what 
he  has  collected  from  the  antients 
concerning  an  inflammation  and  its 
various  effedts,  It  will,  without 

doubt, 


Of  a  P  H  LEG  M  G  N.  3 

doubt,  be  agreeable  to  the  reader, 
as  it  is  the  moft  exa<ft  fpecimen  of 
the  kind,  tranfmitted  to  us  on  that 
fubjedt.  I  /hall  afterwards  propofe 
the  principles  of  my  own  doc¬ 
trine,  and  compare  them  with 
the  fyftems  of  Boerhaave  and  Van 
Swieten. 


Phlegmone  tumor  eft  cal  id  us 
pr^ternaturam  colledlus,  prominens 
atque  circum  fcriptus,  ovi  faltem  gal- 
linacei  magnitudine.  Huic  quail 
ex  igne  aut  ex  balneo  rubor  ineft :  ca- 
lor  quoque  ex  inftammatione  vehe- 
mens  quail  pars  uratur :  diftenfio  ex 
copia  renitens :  pulfatio  profunda  8c 
molefta,  quod  arteriarum  diaftole 
partem  inflammatam  feriat:  dolor  ex 
calore,  ex  pulfu  atque  ten/lone  acer- 
bus,  prsefertim  quum  pars  eximio 
fenfu  predita  eft.  Caufa  continens  fan- 
guis  eft,  non  in  folam  cutem,  fed  in 

B  2  fub- 
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Of  a  PHLEGMON-, 

fubjectam  quoque  carnem  impaclus, 
qui  e  venis  eo  tandem  confluxit. 
Quum  enim  venas  arteriteque  majores 
immoderata  fanguinis  copia  diften- 
duntur,  liane  gravata;  in  minores 
quafi  onus  dcponunt,  ex  his  demum 
in  minimas.  Ac  turn  per  earum  ofcu- 
la  perque  tunicarum  meatus  fanguis 
cohiberi  non  potis,  effluit  illabitur- 
que  in  fpatia  vacua  qua  inter  fibras 
funt  primorum  corporum,  pracipue- 
que  mufculorum,  venarum,  arteria- 
rum,  nervorum  atque  membrana- 
rum.  Ha  partes  fluxione  dum  per- 
funduntur  implenturque,  diftenta;  co¬ 
pia  qua  fit  divelluntur,  ferventifque 
fanguinis  ardore  incalefcunt,  dolo- 
remque  faciunt.  Sanguis  quippe  ex¬ 
tra  vafa  colledtus,  nee  libere  perfia- 
bilis,  necefiario  putrefcit  atque  in- 
fiammatur.  Ita  quidem  li  purus  is 
erat,  ex  quilita  phlegmone  fit,  cujus 
fpecies  funt :  opthalmia,  parotis,  an¬ 
gina,  parulis  in  gingivis,  aliaeque  ex 

par- 
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partibus  nomina  adeptae.  Eft  &  alia 
minus  exquifita,  cujus  non  ftncerus 
eft  fanguinis,  fed  aliorum  quoque 
humorum  particeps.  Hinc  fiunt 
phlegmone  eryfipelatodes  et  fchir- 
rodes.  Fern  el.  de  Extern.  Carp. 
AffeSi.  pag.  608. 

ft).  1.  A  hot  fwelling  preternatu- 
rally  collected,  whereof  the  blood 
is  the  proximate  caufe,  fuppofes  a 
derivation  of  this  fluid  to  the  affedied 
part.  This  was  the  opinion  of  all 
the  Antients  ;  it  is  the  fource  from 
which  Dr.  Sauvage,  Profeflor  of 
Phyfic  in  the  Univerflty  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  has  taken  his  fyftem ;  for  he 
maintains  that  the  encreafed  velo¬ 
city  of  the  fluids  is  the  only  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  an  inflammation. 

Some  of  the  antients  compared 
an  inflammation  to  a  concentrated 
fire,  and  it  is  from  thence,  perhaps, 

B  3,  Boer- 
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Boerhaave  took  his  attrition  of  the 
folids  and  fluids,  which  always  fup- 
pofes  heat. 

<I>.  2.  Fernellius  diftinguifhes 
inflammatory  fwellings  into  tumours, 
tubercles  and  puftules.  A  tubercle 
is  lefs  than  a  tumour,  but  larger  than 
a  puftule.  To  thefe  alfo  he  gives 
different  names  according  to  their 
appearances,  and  the  parts  they  at¬ 
tack,  whether  glandular  or  flefhy  *. 
The  large  it  tumour  that  appears  in 
the  {kin  or  flefhy  part,  he  calls  a 
phlegmon,  which  he  lays  fhould  be 
as  big  as  a  hen’s  egg.  Though  the 
name  of  phlegmon  is  confined  here, 
by  our  Author,  to  a  particular  tu¬ 
mour  yet  under  that  title,  he  gives 
us  a  general  notion  or  inflammati¬ 
ons  according  to  the  mode  of  the 
antients,  and  in  another  part  of  his 
pathology,  we  read,  Ipfla  denique  in- 

*  Vide,  pag.  608.  Pathologias. 

inflam- 
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flammatio  quam  proprie  phlegmonem 
appdlamus  *. 

O.  3.  Pain  is  the  fir  ft  effect  of 
an  inflammation,  although  our  au¬ 
thor  fays  that  it  arifes  from  the  heat, 
pulfation  and  diftenfion,  which  at¬ 
tend  that  diforder.  It  is  true,  that 
as  thefe  are  violent  fituations  of  the 
folios  and  fluids,  they  bring  on  an 
additional  irritation,  whereby  the 
primitive  pain  is  augmented  ;  fothat 
this  laying  of  Virgil  may  be  very 
well  adapted  to  pain. 

— Malum  quo  non  aliud  velocins  ullum, 
Mobilitate  viget.  virefque  acquirit  eundo. 

<4?.  4.  A  Phl  f.gmon  takes  diffe¬ 
rent  names  from  the  parts  it  affcdts ; 
if  it  attacks  the  eye,  it  is  called  an 
opthalmy  ;  if  the  brain,  a  phrenzy  ; 

if  the  throat,  a  quinfey  ;  if  the 

»  /  , 

*  Vide,  pag.  379.  Pathologic. 

B  4  pleura. 
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pleura,  a  pleurify  ;  if  the  lungs,  a 
peripneumony,  &c. 

<£>.  5.  Our  Author  mentions  three' 
forts  of  veffels  through  which  the 
blood  is  to  pafs  before  it  works  its 
way  into  the  cellular  membrane  to 
form  a  tumour  ;•  and  that  when  it 
gets  into  this  membrane,  it  produces 
the  fymptoms  which  attend  fuppu- 
ration. 

O.  6.  A  Phlegmon  by  the  antients 
and  moderns  is  called  eryfipelatous, 
if  the  (welling  is  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  '  bilious  fluid  ;  oedematous,  if 
a  watery  humour  ;  and  fchirrous,  if 
an  indurated  atribiliary  matter  * . 
f.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  diflindi- 
on  will  be  difcuffed  in  Seel.  2.  and 
Sed.  3. 

o  ... 

*  Traite  des  tumeurs  par  ’M.  Aflruc,  Medecin  do 
S.  M.  T.  C. 

f  Chirurgie  complete  des  modernes,  par  M.  Le 
Cl  ere.  Medecin  de  S.  M*  T.  C, 

<P.  7. 
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<J>.  7.  Inflammations  or  any 
other  diforders  become  known  by 
their  names,  effects,  or  caufes ;  by 
the  very  name  of  a  phlegmon  every 
one  underftands  an  inflammatory 
tumour.  The  effects  which  charac- 
terife  it,  are  a  fwelling  with  rednefs, 
heat  and  pain  ;  they  are  all  enume¬ 
rated  by  Fernellius ;  but  as  they 
fuppofe  home  caufe,  they  can  iupply 
the  mind  with  no  curative  indicati¬ 
on.  The  efleds  of  a  diforder  may 
lead  an  experienced  Phyflcian  to  the 
knowledge  of  its  caufe  ;  but  as  there 
is  a  real  diftindion  between  the  caufe 
and  effeds,  the  indication  taken 
from  the  former,  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  proceed  from  the  latter.  From 
whence  we  may  judge,  that  the 
knowledge  which  refults  from  the 
names  and  effeds  of  difeafes,  is  very 
defedive;  and  confequently  the  in¬ 
dications  which  can  be  drawn  from 
thence  muft  be  equally  fo  ;  and  that 

thofe 
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thole  who  fix  their  practice  upon  fo 
uncertain  a  foundation,  muft  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  many  dangerous  errors ;  for¬ 
giving  no  attention  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  phy fie,  nor  to 
the  fympathy  which  fubfifts  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy,  they  never  hefitate  to  preferibe 
cephalics,  for  example,  for  every  dis¬ 
order  of  the  head,  although  they 
generally  proceed  from  an  indilpo- 
fition  of  the  flomach  charged,  as  it 
often  happens,  with  a  faburra.  But 
if  thofe  people  knew  how  to  trace 
out  the  original  caufes,  they  would 
preferibe  evacuants  inftead  of  cepba- 
lics,  and  would  be  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  patient  (at  the  fame  time)  a 
true  prognoftic  concerning  his  cure. 

,  S  1 

As  the  prabfice  of  the  Antients 
with  regard  to  a  phlegmon,  could 
have  been  founded  upon  nothing 
elfe  but  the  effects  enumerated  by 

Fernellius, 
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Fernellius,  we  can  eafiiy  judge  how 
obfcure  and  intricate  it  muft  have 
been.  What  I  have  extracted  from 
this  Author,  is  a  compendium  of 
what  he  found  molt  {elect  in  the 
writings  of  the  antients  concerning 
the  prefent  fubjedh 

Now  by  the  method  I  have  pur- 
poled  to  follow,  I  am  engaged  to 
enquire  into  the  opinions  of  our 
own  cotemporary  Phyficians ;  but 
in  order  to  accomplifh  my  defign,  it 
would  be  an  endlefs  work  to  cite 
what  was  fa  id  on  that  fubjedt  by 
each  of  them  in  particular ;  for 
which  reafon,  I  have  fcledted  Boer- 
haave,  whole  dodtrine  concerning 
inflammations  is  univerfally  adopted 
by  the  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  of 
the  prefent  age.  That  the  dodtrine 
of  fo  great  a  man  fhould  be  called 
in  queftion,  by  a  perfon  whofe 
name  is  quite  unknown  to  the  learn- 

ej, 
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ed,  will  appear  to  mod  people  to  be 
too  bold  an  undertaking  ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  it  lias  been  fo  much  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  celebrated  Van 
Swieten,  that  it  cannot  be  contra¬ 
dicted  by  any  Phyfician,  let  him  be 
ever  fo  learned,  without  endanger¬ 
ing  his  reputation.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  thefe  difcouragements,  the  defire 
of  being  ferviceable  to  mankind, 
and  particularly  to  young  Phylicians 
and  Surgeons,  engaged  me  to  exa¬ 
mine  it  Still  farther,  and  to  try  to 
fix  it  upon  evident  principles;  for 
nothing  can  diShearten  Students  more 
in  the  purfuit  of  learning,  than  to 
find  the  bahs  of  their  art  founded 
upon  obfcurity  and  contradictions. 
They  mud;  certainly  he  well  pleafed 
to  be  cautioned  againSt  the  three 
fountains  of  error,  which  I  have 
difcovered  in  the  doctrine  of  Boer- 
haave,  for  if  they  were  not  fore¬ 
warned,  they  might  unwarily  fid! 

into 
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into  them,  and  that  by  fo  much  the 
oftner,  as  every  diford er,  though  not 
inflammatory,  fhould  neverthelefs  be 
compared  with  inflammations  by 
young  practitioners,  both  in  phytic 
and  furgery.  For  we  are  to  obferve, 
that  in  health  the  circulation  is  fe- 
date  and  uniform,  and  that  when  it 
is  augmented  above  this  ftandard, 
there  is  an  inflammation  or  a  difpo- 
fltion  towards  it  ;  and  that  when  it 
is  below  it,  there  is  a  debility  or 
want  of  motion,  from  whence  pro¬ 
ceed  various  difeafes,  which  may  be 
more  eafily  known  and  cured,  by 
comparing  their  caufes  and  effedts 
with  thofe  of  health,  and  thofe 
of  inflammatory  diforders  3  for  by 
acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  the  latter  in  the  dodtrine 
of  inflammations,  and  alfo  of  the 
medicines  whereby  they  are  removed 
or  prevented,  no  one  in  the  leaft 
converfant  in  the  materia  medica, 


can 
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can  be  at  a  lofs  to  relieve  the  com¬ 
plaints  arifing  from  the  former,  by 
their  oppofite  remedies.  This  me¬ 
thod  may  be  of  fome  confequence 
in  practice;  for  I  have  heard  many 
Profeffors  of  phyfic,  remark,  that 
Undents  moil  commonly  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  fymptoms,  and 
cure  of  inflammatory  diforders  foon- 
er,  and  with  lefs  ftudy  than  of  any 
other ;  they  may,  therefore,  by  ob- 
ferving  this  method,  come  to  a  more 
clear  and,  certain  knowledge  of  fuch 
diforders  as  proceed  from  debility  or 
want  of  motion,  than  by  any  other 
method  whatever  ;  for  it  is  by  what 
we  know  heft,  and  mod:  clearly,  that 
we  can  form  clear  ideas  of  what  we 
know  but  obfcurely^ 

Boerhaave,  for  the  fimplicity  of 
his  method  in  tracing  out  and  dif- 
tinguifhing  diforders  by  their  caufes, 
is  defer Vedly  accounted  by  all  peo- 
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pie  to  be  the  light  and  ornament  of 
modern  Phyficians.  Mankind  is  un¬ 
der  no  lefs  obligation  to  Van  Swieten, 
his  learned  commentator ;  but  it 
will  appear  from  what  follows,  that 
they  are  both  wrong  in  what  re¬ 
gards  the  dodtrine  of  inflammations. 

The  firft  fountain  of  error  I  have 
difcovered  in  their  dodlrine,  fprings 
from  the  different  feries  of  vefiels, 
wherein  they  have  both  placed  the 
different  kinds  of  inflammation.  The 
diverfity  of  humours  which  occaflon 
thefe  different  kinds,  fill  up  the  fe- 
cond  fountain  ;  and  the  third  arifes 
from  the  different  caufes  to  which 
this  difeafe  is  attributed. 

Boerhaave  divides  the  arteries  in¬ 
to  fanguiierous,  ferous,  and  lympha¬ 
tics,  and  fays,  that  an  inflammation 
always  takes  place  in  thefe  arteries, 
becaufe  the  blood  paffes  in  them,  as 
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it  were,  from  the  bafe  of  a  cone  to 
its  apex  ;  and  that  it  never  attacks 
the  veins,  becaufe  the  courfe  of  their 
fluids  is  from  the  apex  to  the  bafe, 
unlefs  the  circulation  is  flopped  in 
them  by  compreffion.  He  fays  alfo, 
that  the  ferous  arteries  arife  from  the 
moft  minute  ramifications  of  the 
fanguiferous,  and  the  lymphatic  ar¬ 
teries  from  the  moft  minute  ferous 
arteries ;  and  that  the  ferous  arteries 
are  frnaller  than  the  fanguiferous, 
but  larger  than  the  lymphatic  arte¬ 
ries,  and  that  the  blood  is  thicker 
than  the  ferum,  and  the  ferum  thick¬ 
er  than  the  lymph. 

From  thefe  three  forts  of  humours, 
and  three  difierent  feries  of  veffels, 
Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten,  have 
deduced  three  different  kinds  of  in¬ 
flammation,  as  a  phlegmon,  an  ery- 
fipelas  and  an  oedema.  They  call  the 
firft  an  inflammation  of  the  firft  or- 
-  -  der, 
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der,  and  place  it  in  the  fanguiferous 
or  ferous  arteries  ;  in  the  firft  cafe, 
they  fuppofe  it  to  be  always  red, 
but  that  in  the  latter,  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  red  blood  does  not  at  all 
times  enter  the  ferous  veifels  to  <nve 

tD 

it  that  colour. 

Before  I  enquire  into  thefe prin¬ 
ciples,  order  requires,  that  I  fhould 
mention  the  true  caufes  of  a  phleg¬ 
mon.  To  know  diforders  by  their 
effects,  is  to  know  them  by  what 
they  are  not,  it  is  the  fame  as  to  form 
an  idea  of  a  tree  we  never  faw,  by 
its  fruit ;  but  to  know  diforders  by 
their  caufes,  is  to  know  them  by  the 
prime  attributes  which  conftitute 
their  nature  or  effence. 

Most  difeafes  draw  their  origin 
from  three  efficient  caufes.  The  iirfl, 
which  may  be  called  external  or  evi¬ 
dent,  produces  internally  the  ante- 

C  cedent 
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cedent  caufes  that  give  birth  to  the 
proximate  caufe,  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  exifts  in  the  body,  and  is  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  the  diforder. 
Sometimes  two  efficient  caufes  con¬ 
cur  to  produce  an  ailment,  and  fome- 
times  one  only  is  fufficient ;  as  in  a 
wound  made  with  the  point  of  a 
fword.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  in  the  practice  of  phylick, 
to  have  the  diftinclion  of  thefe  caufes 
prefent  to  the  mind. 

The  external  caufes  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  are  fractures,  luxations,  com- 
preffions,  aromatic  aliments,  abound¬ 
ing  with  oil  and  fulphur,  palling 
fuddenly  from  a  warm  into  a  cold 
place,  and  many  other  external  ap¬ 
plications  which  produce  their  ef¬ 
fects,  either  fuddenly  or  llowly.  The 
irritation,  irritability  and  fenlibiiity 
of  the  fibres  rebuking  from  thence, 
are  the  antecedent  caufes  of  this  dif¬ 
order  : 
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order :  but  it  may  be  properly  de¬ 
fined,  according  to  its  proximate  and 
immediate  caufes,  an  erethifm  of  the 
vejfels ,  with  the  velocity  of  the  fluids 
preternat  urally  encreafed. 

The  nature  and  effects  of  an  in¬ 
flammation,  with  certain  indications, 
may  be  clearly  underflood  at  firil 
fight  of  this  definition,  which  will 
evidently  appear,  by  comparing  it 
with  the  following  one  of  Boerhaave. 

“  371.  Eftque  fanguinis  rubri  arte- 
riofi  in  minimis  canalibus  fiagnantis 
prefiio  &  attritus  a  motu  reliqui  fan¬ 
guinis  mod,  &  perfebrem  fortius 
acU” 

/3.  1.  Several  incoherencies  occur 
in  this  definition  of  our  celebrated 
Author ,  for  he  fuppofes  a  ftagnation, 
an  obflrudtion,  a  preffure,  and  an  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  red  arterial  blood 
violently  moved  and  agitated  in  an 

C  2  in- 
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inflamed  part  ;  thefe  are  indeed  op- 
pofltes  which  can  never  fubftft  to¬ 
gether  in  the  fame  place  ;  for  the  in¬ 
flamed  veflels  are  obftrudted,  or  they 
are  not  ;  if  they  are  obftrudfed,  the 
blood  muft  ft  agnate  in  them,  and 
remain  without  motion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  are  not  ob  ft  rutted, 
an  obftrudHon  fhould  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  caufes  of  an  in¬ 
flammation,  as  it  is  aft'erted  in  the 
foregoing  aphorifm.  Moreover,  an 
obftrudtion  excludes  all  motion  ;  for 
it  is  a  ftoppage  of  one  or  many  vef- 
fels,  which  hinders  the  diftribution 
of  the  fluids  in  the  part  fo  affe&ed  ; 
fo  that  it  is  a  gangrene  in  miniature, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  ob- 
firu&ed  matter  does  not  deftroy  the 
veflels,  fo  foon  as  the  former ;  but 
every  one  believes,  that  a  gangrene 
excludes  the  diftribution  of  the  fluids 
in  the  affedted  part ;  therefore  it  fol¬ 
lows  very  plain,  from  the  true  noti¬ 
on 
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on  we  have  here  given  of  an  ob- 
ftrudtion,  that  the  fame  mu  ft  hap¬ 
pen  wherever  it  takes  place. 

/3.  2.  It  cannot  be  underftood  how 
the  fluids  can  ftagnate  in  the  capil¬ 
lary  veflels  of  the  human  body. 
Water  is  faid  to  ftagnate  in  a  pool, 
becaufe  it  is  confined  there  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  fpace,  from  whence  it  cannot 
move  backward,  forward,  or  late¬ 
rally  ;  it  has  no  other  motion,  but 
that  of  fluidity,  that  is,  a  facility 
which  its  particles  have  of  flipping 
eafily  one  over  another;  but  if  there 
were  only  a  few  drops  of  water  in 
the  pool,  certainly  they  could  have  no 
motion  of  fluidity j  they  would  re¬ 
main  immoveable  in  its  bottom  ; 
therefore,  in  order  they  fliould  have 
their  natural  motion  of  fluidity,  it  is 
neceflary  there  fhould  be  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  placed  under  them, 

C  3  over 
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over  them,  before  them,  behind  them, 
and.  laterally.  Beftdes  the  particles  of 
water  having  little  or  no  cohehon  to¬ 
gether,  mu  ft  certainly  be  more  fluid 
than  thofe  of  the  blood,  efpecially 
in  a  flate  oi  ftagnation. 

From  the  nature  of  fluidity  now 
explained,  we  can  eaflly  judge,  that 
it  is  impoflible  a  few  particles  of 
blood  impadted  and  flopped  in  vef- 
fels,  whole  diameters,  according  to 
Van  Swieten,  are  not  equal  to  the 
tenth  part  of  that  of  a  hair,  could 
preferve  their  fluidity.  It  will  ap¬ 
pear  ftill  more  impoflible,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  cohefion  and  glutinous  te¬ 
nacity  of  the  blood  globules,  which, 
joined  with  the  heat  excited  in  the 
capillaries  by  an  inflammation, 
would  foon  render  their  ftagnating 
fluids  as  hard  as  an  extradfc.  Hence 
we  fee,  that  a  ftagnation  of  the  hu¬ 
mours 
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incurs  in  the  capillary  veffels,  no  lets 
excludes  motion  than  an  obftruCtion. 

'  •  _  .M 

/3.  3.  Our  Author  fuppofes  the  ob- 
ftruCted  or  ftagnated  blood  to  be 
violently  moved  by  attrition.  In¬ 
deed,  he  might  as  well  fay,  that  the 
blood  was  at  reft,  and  violently  moved 
at  the  fame  time,  which  are  two 
contradictories . 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  inflammations,  which  may 
be  reckoned  the  bafts  of  phyftc  and 
furgery,  has  been  founded  hitherto 
upon  a  contradiction,  and  received 
as  a  truth  by  moft  of  the  Phyfici- 
ans  and  Surgeons  in  Europe.  This, 
among  others,  may  be  the  reafon, 
why  fome  were  not  afhamed  to  own 
that  their  art  was  founded  upon  un¬ 
certainties  fuflicient  of  themfelves  to 
difcourage  any  one  from  inquiring 
into  its  principles. 

C  4  * 
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For  the  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  both  phyfic  and  furgery  will  be 
freed  from  this  afperflon,  by  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  experimental  principles, 
whereby,  I  am  to  account  for  the  va¬ 
rious  effects  of  an  inflammation. 

Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten, 
often  mention  the  red  blood  going 
into  the  veiTels  cl  the  eye,  in  ordet 
to  prove,  that  an  inflammation  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  fiagnation  and  an  ob- 
flrudlion ;  but  this  example  proves 
nothing  in  favour  of  their  aflertion; 
for  any  one,  who  attends  to  the 
works  of  nature,  may  e  a  lily  fee  that 
there  was  fome thing  prior  to  the  red- 
nefs  ol  the  eye,  which  occasioned 
a  greater  column  of  fluid  than  ufual 
to  come  into  its  veiTels.  Sometimes 
a  lympathy  with  fome  ailing  part  of 
the  body,  an  air,  a  flunking  effluvium, 
and  very  often  a  fluxion  of  fome  a- 
crid  humour  may  occafion  a  rednefs 

in 
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in  the  eye  ;  but  thefe  are  only  exter¬ 
nal  or  antecedent  caufes,  which,  by 
irritating  and  exciting  an  unufal  mo¬ 
tion  in-  the  veffels  of  the  eye,  occa¬ 
sion  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fluids  to 
run  into  them,  as  to  produce  a  red- 
nefs ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed, 
that  an  obftrudion  or  a  ftagnation  in 
fuch  cafes,  may  be  the  proximate 
caufe  of  the  rednefs  of  the  eye. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
the  blood  could  flagnate  in  the  vef¬ 
fels  of  this  organ  for  weeks,  months, 
and  fometimes  years,  as  we  fee  in 
blear-eyed  people  ;  it  is  therefore 
probable,  that  the  blood  circulates 
all  the  time  ;  otherwife  it  cannot  be 
comprehended  how  the  eye  could 
recover  its  native  colour,  when  the 
irritating  caufe  is  removed  by  the 
power  of  medicines.  But  of  this, 
I  fhall  fpeak  more  at  large,  in  Sed,  3. 

'*&■. j-  • 
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Now  as  it  is  proved,  that  an  ob- 
flru&ion  or  a  Aagnation  of  the  hu  * 
mours,  cannot  be  reckoned  a  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe  of  inflammations-,  I  am 
to  prove  next,  that  it  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  encreaied  velocity  of 
fluids  alone,  which  the  celebrated 
Van  Sv/ieten,  holds  to  be  one  of  its 
proximate  caufes  in  his  commenta¬ 
ry  on  Aph.  371  ;  and  which,  Dr. 
Sauvage  maintains  to  be  the  only 
one;  for  it  cannot  be  conceived  how 
the  velocity  of  the  fluids  can  be  en¬ 
creaied  without  the  concurrence  of 
other  caufes ;  even  if  it  could,  it 
cannot  be  underftood  how  it  could 
bring  on  an  inflammation.  Canals, 
and  banks  of  rivers  contribute  no¬ 
thing  towards  the  rapidity  of  the 
currents ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from 
thence,  that  the  like  happens  in  the 
canals  of  the  human  body  ;  for  when 
they  become  any  way  inactive,  as 
for  example,  in  a  dropfy,  the  Pati¬ 
ent 
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ent  is  foon  deftroyed,  unlefs  he  gets 
fpeedy  relief  from  his  Phylicians. 
Where  then  can  we  trace  out  the 
caufe  of  this  velocity  given  by  our 
Author  to  the  fluids?  We  muft  not 
feign  things  we  cannot  fee  ;  for  all 
the  rivulets  of  fyftems,  and  hypothe- 
fes  are  flopped  at  their  fource,  flnce 
phyfic  is  defined  an  art  and  a  fcience, 
founded  upon  reafon  and  experience, 
&c.  therefore,  we  muft  feek  for  it 
in  the  penetralia ,  or  inward  recedes 
of  nature  ;  but  in  order  to  fucceed 
in  our  fearch,  we  muft  give  ftricft  at¬ 
tention  to  the  different  changes, 
which,  upon  every  accident  of  life, 
happen  in  the  human  body ;  thus  for 
inftance,  by  the  pricking  of  a  thorn, 
or  needle,  by  the  dinging  of  Bees, 
Wafps,  by  fire,  the  venereal  difeafe  in 
gonorrhoeas,  &c.  by  each  of  thefe 
and  fuch  like  cauies,  are  produced 
all  the  genuine  effects  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation, 
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mation,  as  pain,  fwelling,  heat,  red- 
nefs,  &c. 

Now,  no  obftruciicn  or  ftagnatb- 
on  of  humours,  can  be  fuppofed  in 
the  affedted  parts ;  therefore,  the 
effedts  of  an  inflammation,  may  pro¬ 
ceed  at  leaft,  occasionally  from  a 
hamulus ;  I  fay,  occaflonally,  becaufe 
a  ftimulus  could  produce  none  of 
the  foregoing  effects  in  the  veffels  of 
the  human  body,  if  they  were  not 
fenflble  and  irritable. 

An  irritation  and  its  effedts  are 
greater  or  fmaller,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  ftimulus,  and  fenflbili- 
ty  of  the  affedted  part.  That  mode 
of  adtion,  which  refults  from  the 

j  *  « 

fenubility  and  irritation  of  the  vef- 
fels,  I  call  an  erethifm,  this  adtion. 
is  neither  periftaltic,  nor  ofcillatory ; 
it  is  different  in  the  fmall  -pox,  thp 
meafles,  the  itch,  See.  it  varies  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  the  ffimulus  ;  fo  that 
there  are  as  many  kinds  of  it,  as 
there  are  flimuli  in  rerum  natura  ; 
becaufe  different  ftimuli  make  dif¬ 
ferent  impreffions,  that  excite  the 
veffels  to  fo  many  different  kinds  of 
erethifm,  which  are  attended  with 
as  many  different  difagreeable  fen- 
fations. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  of 
the  pricking  of  a  thorn,  of  a  needle, 
flinging  of  Bees,  &c.  it  is  evident, 
that  whenever  an  erethifm  is  excited 
in  the  veffels  of  any  part,  an  en- 
creafed  velocity  of  the  fluids  muff 
neceffarily  follow  in  that  part,  and 
that  by  taking  away  thefe  two  caufes, 
we  take  away  the  inflammation. 
This  will  appear  more  clearly,  by 
what  I  am  to  fay,  in'  the  fequel  of 
this  fedtion,  concerning  heat,  a  tu¬ 
mour,  and  the  other  effedts  of  an 
inflammation. 

The 
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The  chief  effects  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  are  heat,  pain,  a  fwelling, 
rednefs,  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
pulfe,  which  I  am  now  to  explain 
one  alter  another. 

jG.  4.  According  to  Boerhaave  s 
dodrine,  the  production  of  heat  in 
the  inflamed  capillary  vefiels,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  ;  for  it  conflfts  in 
the  reciprocal  addon,  and  re-action 
of  the  folids  and  fluids,  which  is  ma- 
nifefted  in  running  Footmen,  work¬ 
ing  People,  &c.  but  the  fluids  are  at 
refl  and  obftruded  in  thefe  veflels, 
according  to  the  hypothefls  of  our 
Author,  and  heat  is  always  diminifh- 
ed  in  fuch  as  have  obftrudions,  as 
we  know  by  a  very  obfervable  cafe 
in  a  young  Woman  labouring  under 
a  chlorohs ;  and,  therefore  the  pro- 
dudion  of  heat  in  an  inflamed  part, 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  if  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  definition  which  Boerhaave 
'  gives 
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gives  of  an  inflammation,  in  Aph. 

n  n  T 
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£  1.  Some  may  ohjccf,  from 
what  is  faid  in  this  paragraph,  that 
Boerhaave  attributes  a  greater  velo¬ 
city  to  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
veffels  of  the  inflamed  part  which 
are  not  obftrudted. 

These  unobftru&ed  veffels  are 
inflamed,  or  they  are  not  ;  if  they 
are  inflamed,  our  Author  has  no  rea- 
fon  to  afl'ert,  that  an  inflammation 
has  for  its  caufe,  an  obftrudion  of 
thefe  veffels  ;  if  they  are  not  in¬ 
flamed,  the  objection  is  not  againft 
us. 

That  the  various  effects  of  an  in¬ 
flammation,  and  what  I  am  to  prove 
in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  may  be 
eafily  under  flood,  I  find  it  neceflary 
to  premife  a'  phyfiological  explication 
of  the  mechaniim  of  animal  heat  ; 

and 
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and  for  that  end,  I  fhall  nrft  ex¬ 
plain  the  two-fold  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  veflels  of  a  living  body  ; 
for  every  minute  drop  or  particle  of 
it  moves  round  its  axis,  and  advanced 
with  a  progreffive  motion,  from  the 
heart  to  the  extremities  of  the  body^ 
and  back  again. 

•  ■  •  ••  .  f 

/•  ■'  1.  t 

Let  us  firft,  in  imitation  of  all 
Authors,  Call  the  minute  drops  of  our 
humours,  globules,  and  let  us  ima¬ 
gine,  a  tube  prefled  on  ail  fldes,  con¬ 
taining  an  infinite  number  of  thefe 
globules,  all  unequal,  infinitely  fmall, 
and  moved  according  to  all  directi¬ 
ons.  2.  Let  us  fuppofe,  the  hu¬ 
mours  of  a  human  body,  during  their 
aCtual  ftate  of  fluidity,  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  fuch  motions  as  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  proved  all  fluids  are 
fufceptible  of.  3.  All  Authors  al¬ 
low  the  whole  mafs  of  our  hu¬ 
mours,  to  con  lift  of  globules  of  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  fizes  and  dcnhties,  as  the 
blood,  for  example,  the  ferum,  the 
lymph,  &c.  4.  Let  us  fuppofe  the 

fluids  in  any  veiTeh  of  the  human 
body  prefTed  by  the  {kin,  the  muf- 
cles,  the  external  air,  and  by  the 
other  contiguous  veffels. 

From  thefe  premifes  may  be  ea~ 
fily  underflood,  that  every  globule 
of  that  fluid  mu  ft  receive  impulfes 
from  the  fkin,  the  mufcles  and  the 
lateral  tubes,  its  very  weight  and 
elafticity,  from  anterior,  pofterior, 
and  lateral  globules,  and  laftly,  from 
the  different  fttuations  and  motions 
of  the  body  ;  therefore,  it  receives 
fhocks  or  impulfes,  according  to 
innumerable  directions ;  but,  by  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  when  a  body  re¬ 
ceives  impulfes  in  that  manner,  it 
fhould  yield  to  them  all,  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  be  moved  according 
to  their  different  directions ;  tliere- 

D  fore. 
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fore,  as  every  globule  of  blood  re¬ 
ceives  impulfes  in  every  point,  it 
fhould  yield  to  them  all,  and  of 
confequence  move  round  its  axis,  as 
long  as  it  receives  them  after  the 
manner  here  defcribed  ;  but  it  re¬ 
ceives  them  thus  whilft  the  heart 
moves ;  therefore,  every  globule  of 
our  humours  moves  round  its  axis, 
at  lead,  in  the  large  veftels,  until 
the  motion  of  the  heart  ceafes.  This 
motion  of  the  fluids  round  their  axis, 
by  the  fuperior  force  of  the  heart 
impelling  the  pofterior  globules,  be¬ 
comes  progrefiive  ;  for  it  is  a  law  in 
mechanics,  that  when  a  body  re¬ 
ceives  impulfes  from  different  pow¬ 
ers,  according  to  different  diredtioms, 
it  fhould  move  with  a  progrefiive 
motion,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  Aron  weft  ;  but  of  all  the 

CD  J 

the  powers  acting  in  the  blood  vef- 
fels,  the  impulfe  of  the  heart,  com¬ 
municated  to' the  pofterior  globules, 

is 
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is  the  ftrongeft  ;  therefore,  ail-  the 
globules  contained  in  the  veffels  of 
the  human  body,  fhould  be  moved 
according  to  the  direction  of  the 
heart,  with  a  progreflive  motion  ; 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  other 
humours,  as  they  are  equally  fub- 

jedt  to  the  fame  law's  of  motion: 

« 

We  are  indeed  to  remark  here, 
that  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  the 
globules  of  our  humours  can  move 
round  their  axis  in  the  capillaries, 
where  only  one  globule  can  enter 
at  a  time,  by  every  fudtion  and 
attraction,  which  is  the  only  way 
the  circulation  can  be  carried  on  in 
thefe  veffels ;  becaufe  they  have  no 
perceptible  fyftole  nor  diaftole.  Wi e 
allow  the  propelling  force  of  the 
heart  behind  to  concur,  in  as  much  as 
it  conveys  the  fluids  to  their  orifices. 

It  may  be  eafily  concluded  from 
what  is  faid,  concerning  the  two 

D  2  «  diffe- 
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different  motions  of  the  blood,  that 
the  heat  of  the  human  body  con- 
lifts  in  the  repeated  action,  and  re¬ 
action  of  the  foiids  and  fluids,  and 
as  thefe  are  augmented  in  an  inflam¬ 
mation,  the  excefs  of  heat  in  this 
dilorder  may  be  eafily  accounted  for, 
according  to  our  dodtrine  ;  for  the 
velocity  of  the  fluids  being  preter- 
naturally  encreafed,  (which  we  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  proximate  caufes 
of  that  difeafe)  the  contraction  of 
the  heart  mull  at  the  fame  time  be 
more  frequent  and  ftrong,  and  con- 
fequently  the  adlion  and  re-a£tion 
of  the  fluids  and  foiids,  augmented 
accordingly,  and  produce  heat.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  all  living  creatures  have  an  in- 
ftinct  which  excites  them  to  ufe  the 
utmoft  of  their  power  to  remove  the 
caule  of  pain  ;  for  the  firft  layv  of 
nature  is  to  feek  food  to  preferve 
life,  and  the  fecond  to  avoid,  as 

much 
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much  as  poflible,  any  thing  which 
might  deftroy  it ;  and  indeed  we. 
find,  that  the  heart  obferves  this 
fecond  law  inviolably  upon  all  acci¬ 
dents. 


It  is  by  this  inftinct  or  fympathy, 
that  when  any  part  is  irritated,  the 
heart  directs  to  it  immediately  a 
quantity  of  fluid  proportionable  to 
its  irritation,  by  which  its  veflels 
are  dilated  and  contracted  with 
greater  force ;  and  confequently  their 
tabulae  or  fides  muft  approach  one 
another,  and  repel  the  fluids  which 
rally  in  their  turn,  and  thus  fuccef- 
fively  their  motion  round  their  axis, 
with  their  progreffive  motion,  is  ac¬ 
celerated,  and  becomes  more  rapid 
in  proportion,  as  the  blood  abounds 
with  oil  and  a  fulphureous  princi¬ 
ple,  or  other  elaftic  particles  which 
are  eaiily  put  in  motion  and  warm- 
The  heat  ariflng  from  fuch 
D  3  blood 
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blood  is  fob'n  difRifed  from  the  heart, 
as  the  center  of  motion,  through  the 
veiiels  to  the  circumference  of  the 
body,  in  the  manner  of  rays,  quaji 
per  irradiationem. 

The  force,  by  which  the  erethifm 
impels  the  fluids  again  ft  the  tides  of 
the  veiiels,  is,  as  it  were,  a  propor¬ 
tional  medium  between  their  irrita¬ 
tion  and  contraction.  As  that  force 
is  various,  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  famulus,  and  to  the  additi¬ 
on  it  receives  fucceflively  from  the 
preternatural  velocity,  elaflicity  and 
quality  of  the  blood,  it  produces 
alfo  various  degrees  of  contraction 
in  the  veiiels,  and  confequendy  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  heat.  From  hence, 

O  J 

and  from  the  notion  I  have  given  of 
an  erethifm,  (page  28)  it  may  be 
, eafily  underftood,  why  one  degree 
of  contraction  brings  on  a  fmall  in¬ 
flammation,  another  a  great  one,  a 

third 
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third  fupprefies  the  excretions,  as  it 
happens  in  an  ardent  fever  ;  how, 
by  another  degree  home  excretions 
are  encreafed,  as  when  fweat  or 
{pitting  is  brought  on  by  a  flow  ere- 
thifm,  in  home  hypocondriac  habits ; 
and  laftly,  how  the  contraction  may 
fometimes  be  fo  violent  as  to  caufe 
convulfions. 

v  v- 

No  Artift  was  ever  found  inge¬ 
nious  enough  to  contrive  a  machine, 
which  could  perfectly  reprefent  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  a  living 
animal ;  yet,  Phyiiologifts  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  ufe  fuch  evident  examples 
as  they  are  fupplied  with  from  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  in  order  to 
clear  up  fome  cafes,  which  are  not 
immediately  obvious  to  the  fenfes;  I 
fhall  for  that  reafon,  make  ufe  of  the 
following  experiment,  that  it  may 
help  to  render  my  phyfiological  ac¬ 
count  of  heat  more  intelligible;  and 

D  4  that 
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that  the  confequences  and  corrolla- 
ries  deduced  from  thence,  may  be 
more  ealily  comprehended. 

Let  glafs  reduced  to  powder, 
water  and  oil  be  agitated  with  a  ve¬ 
hement  motion  in  a  glafs  veffel,  the 
particles  of  glafs  being  the  heavieft 
and  moft  denfe,  advance  with  a 
progreffive  motion  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  veflel,  leaving  the  oil 
and  water  behind  at  the  axis  and 
center  ;  but  the  contrary  happens, 
when  the  motion  is  lefs  vehement. 

Let  the  center  of  the  glafs  veflel 
reprefent  the  heart ;  its  circumfe¬ 
rence  that  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  different  iubftances  it  con¬ 
tains  the  different  humours  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  animal ;  and  allowing  the  circu¬ 
lation  to  be  carried  on  by  the  like 
mechanifnij  the  blood  being  heavier 
and  more  condenfed  than  the  ferum 

and 
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and  lymph,  will  leave  them  both  be¬ 
hind,  when  by  a  vehement  motion, 
excited  by  an  erethifm,  they  are 
propelled  all  together  to  the  inflamed 
part,  where  the  blood  produces  irri¬ 
tations  in  proportion  to  the  different 
contractions  of  the  vafcular  fyftem. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  thence, 
that  in  every  degree  of  inflammati¬ 
on,  a  greater  quantity  of  red  blood 
than  any  other  humour  muft  come 
to  the  affeCted  part ;  and  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  conceived,  how  an  eryfipelas 
and  a  hot  oedema,  can  be  formed 
by  any  humour  different  from  the 
red  blood,  as  Bcerhaave  and  Van 
Swieten  affert,  in  Aph.  380. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  this 
conclulion  is  merely  hypothetical, 
and  entirely  founded  upon  the  fore- 
mentioned  experiment ;  for  we  may 
fee  the  truth  of  it  proved  by  almofl: 
every  accident  which  happens  to  the 

.  ■  human 
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human  body,  as  I  have  conflantly 
obferved  for  many  years  paid,  by  at¬ 
tending  diligently  to  the  changes 
which  follow,  when  it  is  either  hurt 
or  irritated  by  external  carries  j  upon 
all  fuch  occafions,  a  rednefs  enfues 
firailar  to  that  which  arifes  by  run¬ 
ning,  dancing,  ringing,  or  on  ufing 
any  other  violent  exercife,  or  on  the 
prick  of  a  thorn,  the  Ring  of  a  Bee, 
a  Broke,  &c;  fo  that  every  fuch 
accident  of  life  proves,  that  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  blood  is  determined 
to  an  inflamed  part,  than  any  other 
humour.  We  may  alfo  learn  from 
the  fame  principles,  why,  in  an  ar¬ 
dent  fever,  and  in  all  inflammatory 
7  .  J 

diforders,  the  blood  propelled  more 
frequently  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  flaould  there  prefs  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  ferous  and  lymphatic  vef- 
fels,  and  occaiion  an  exficeat-ion  of 
the  fkin.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  motion  of  the  fluids  is  in  a  na¬ 
tural 
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tural  ftate,  the  ferum,  lymph,  and 
the  humour  of  infenfible  perfpirati- 
on,  leave  the  blood  behind,  and  come 
in  a  greater  quantity  towards  the 
fkin  ;  from  whence  its  whitenefs, 
foftnefs,  and  humidity  mu  ft  necef- 
farily  proceed. 

Some  Authors  maintain,  that  the 
fubtil  matter  of  our  atmofphere,  is 
the  chief  agent  which  carries  on  the 
circulation  of  the  animal  fluids, 
produces  heat,  mufcular  motion, 
&c.  Although,  what  can  be  faid  on 
this  fubjedt,  -borders  too  much  on 
hypothefls,  to  deferve  a  place  in  a 
work,  whofe  objedt  is  the  preferva- 
tion  of  life,  by  rules  founded  on 
fadts ;  it  may  not,  however,  be  im¬ 
proper  to  entertain  the  Reader  a  few 
moments  with  my  opinion,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  fame  emi¬ 
nent  Authors,  who  have  rnoft  feri-  . 
oufly  conlidered  it. 


Many 
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Many  Phyfiologifts  fuppofe  the 
different  kinds  of  matter  which  float 
in  cur  atmofphere,  and  which  efcape 
our  fight,  to  enter  into  the  blood, 
and  render  it  more  ftimulating,  and 
of  confequence,  more  apt  to  lollieit 
the  contractions  of  the  veffeis,  and 
produce  heat.  Among  the  reft, 
Bergerus  in  his  Phyfiology,  fuppoles 
the  blood  to  become  more  elaftic, 
and  to  be  more  eafily  moved  by  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  the  air,  and  with  the 
fubtil  matter  which  are  expanded  in 
the  atfnofphefe.  Dr.  Whytt,  Pro- 
fefior  of  Phyfic  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  feems  to  fuppofe  the 
fame  ;  for  he  enumerates  the  acid  of 
our  atmofphere,  among  the  caufes 
of  circulation,  and  the  aClion  of  the 
mufcles,  in  his  elegant  treatife  on 
animal  motion.  Some  arguments 

O 

now  occur  to  me,  for  and  agaiuft 
thefe  fyftems. 


The 
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The  exigence  of  Jubtil  matter 
in  our  atmofphere,  is  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  eledtricity  ;  by  the 
encreafed  weight  of  antimony  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning  glafs,  and  by  the, 
circulation  of  the  magnetic  effluvia, 
from  the  ardtic,  to  the  antardtic  pole, 
of  which  Mariners  no  more  doubt, 
than  of  the  air’s  exigence  in  violent 
(forms.  The  exiftence  of  an  acid 
in  our  atmofphere,  has  been  proved 
by  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle, 
who,  by  expofing  to  the  air  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies,  which  have  an  affinity 
with  particular  acids,  found  that  the 
atmofphere  of  London  abounded 
with  the  acid  of  fulphur ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  atmof¬ 
phere  of  every  country  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  fome  kind  of  acid. 

*  »  -  \  t  4 

From  thefe  premifes,  we  can  rea- 

fon  thus  ;  it  is  known  by  experience, 
that  the  human  body  placed  in  a 

watery 
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watery  atmofphere,  fweils  by  ab- 
forbing  water ;  in  like  manner,  mer¬ 
curial  ointment  applied  to  the  foies 
of  the  feet,  afcends  to  the  falival 
glands.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but 
the  air,  the  acid  of  fulphur,  the 
magnetic  and  eledtric  effluvia,  are 
much  more  fubtil  than  water  ©r 
mercurial  ointment;  therefore,  it 
may  he  analogically  inferred,  that 
thefe  fluids  circulate  with  the  blood. 
It  they  do,  the  eledtric  matter,  by 
its  nature,  (for  it  is  fuppofed  by 
many  to  be  the  fame  as  the  matter 
or  fire  or  light)  the  magnetic  efflu¬ 
via  by  attraction  in  the  capillary 
veffels,  the  air  by  its  elafticity,  and 
the  acid  of  fulphur  by  its  ftimulus, 
muff  all  concur  to  augment  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  re-adtion  of  the  folids  and 
fluids,  and  produce  heat. 

The  froth  of  the  blood  coming 
out  of  the  veffels  proves  that  it  con¬ 
tains 
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tains  air,  and  the  volume  of  air  ex- 
traded  from  it  in  the  receiver  of 
the  machina  pneumatica  is  three 
times  greater  than  its  own.  This 
feenis  to  prove,  that  the  air  circu¬ 
lates  with  the  blood :  but  it  can- 
not  be  eaftly.  conceived  how  the  fides 
of  the  veffels  could  red  ft  the  force 
of  the  air,  if  it  were  condenfed  to 
that  degree,  and  could  at  the  fame 
time  exert  its  elaftic  and  expanding 
force  ;  beiides  the  fluids  are  incom- 
prefiible,  or  if  they  be  not,  as  iome 
ingenious  Gentlemen  have  often  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove,  they  mu  ft  be  com- 
preiiible  in  fo  fmall  a  degree,  as  not 
to  admit  air  as  elaftic ;  for  if  it  were 
elaftic,  its  globules  by  attraction 
would  unite,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
flop  the  circulation ;  moreover, 
it  is  proved,  that  an  elaftic  air  can¬ 
not  penetrate  capillary  veffels  of 
glafs ;  but  the  blood  veffels  are  much 

more 
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more  minute,  than  capillary  veflels  of 
glafs  ;  the  air,  therefore,  cannot  pe¬ 
netrate  them  without  laying  aflde  its 
elaftic  property. 

How  can  it  therefore  happen, 
that  rheumatic  pains  and  fwellings 
are  produced  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  even  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moil: 
robuft  habits,  by  wind  or  an  expan¬ 
lion  of  air,  as  fome  grave  Gentle¬ 
men  confidently  affert  ? 

Nothing  that  we  know  can  flop 
the  magnetic  effluvia  in  its  courfe 
from  North  to  South ;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  underftood,  how  it  can 
circulate  with  the  blood  ;  we  have 
no  better  proof  to  convince  us,  that 
the  electric  effluvia  or  the  matter  of 
light,  mix  with  the  animal  fluids. 

From  the  chymical  analyfls  of 
bile,  and  that  of  urine,  we  know, 

that 
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that  a  fulphureous  principle  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  humours  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  ;  for  the  fmell  of  the 
fait  extracted  from  the  two  former, 
proceeds  from  thence.  But  we  have 
no  proof,  that  this  principle  is  ab- 
fcrbed  from  the  ambient  air,  neither 
have  we  any  occafion  for  fuch  a 
fubterfuge ;  for  our  aliments  fup- 
ply  it  very  copioufly. 

Mr.  Boyle  a  Herts,  that  among 
the  different  particles  of  matter, 
which  float  in  the  atmofphere,  there 
may  be  fome  fb  minute,  fo  folid  and 
fhaped  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
may  enter  the  orifices  of  the  cuticu- 
lar  glands  and  the  other  pores. 
Hence  may  be  underflood,  why  the 
plague  (of  which  Cardanus  fpeaks) 
that  reigned  at  Bafil,  fpared  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  French  and  Germans.  Boer- 
haave,  in  his  chymiftry,  concludes 
from  thence  with  our  noble  Author, 

E  that 
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that  the  pores  of  thefe  People  were 
io  formed,  that  the  peftilential  ef¬ 
fluvium  could  not  penetrate  them, 

whereas  it  found  an  eafy  entrance 
into  the  Citizens  and  Natives,  whole 
pores,  by  length  of  time  were  made 
to  correfpond  to  the  ligure  of  the 
fubtil  particles  of  matter  which 
floated  in  the  atmofphere,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  iron  placed  for  a  long 
time  in  the  pinacles  of  churches, 
acquires  magnetic  properties. 

From  thefe  premifes,  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  neither  the  air,  nor  any 
other  particles  of  matter  expanded 
in  •  the  atmofphere,  can  enter  the 
blood  without  being  fo  intimately 
combined  therewith,  as  to  affume 
its  nature,  and  lay  afide  in  forne 
manner  fome  of  their  own  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  thus,  fal  ammoniacum, 
when  united  with  the  mucous  and 
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gelatinous  part  of  the  blood,  in  a 
ft  ate  of  health,  is  imperceptible. 

Every  Phyfician  will  gran t,  that 
the  particles  of  matter  which  float 
in  the  atmofphere,  exift  in  all  vege¬ 
tables  and  animals,  as  elements ;  and 
it  is  in  that  fenfe,  I  allow,  that  they 
contribute  to  produce  heat  in  the 
human  body.  We  are  to  remark, 
that  the  elementary  particles  which 
caufe  heat,  are  unequally  diflributed 
in  vegetables  even  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
according  to  the  climate  and  foil 
which  produce  them ;  as  we  fee 
manifefted  in  wines  of  different 
countries  and  different  foils  :  The 
like  inequality  may  be  conftantly 
obferved  in  the  different  claffes  of 
mankind,  which,  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  their  climates  and  ali¬ 
ments,  are  more  or  lefs  fubjedt  to 
inflammatory  diforders,  and  the 
preter-natural  effedts  which  general- 

E  2  ly 
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ly  arife  from  too  much  ftrength  or 
heat  in  their  conftitutions. 

P.  5.  Now  as  we  have  proved, 
that  an  inflammatory  heat  cannot 
be  accounted  for  according  to  Boer- 
haave's  dodtrine,  it  is  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  that  by  the  fame  principles, 
we  cannot  be  enabled  to  explain, 
how  a  tumour  can  take  place  in  the 
capillary  vefiels  or  an  inflamed  part. 
For  in  that  cafe,  their  diameters 
ought  to  be  enlarged,  a  thing  im- 
poliible,  on  account  of  an  attrition 
of  their  fluids,  which  muff  caufe 
their  fldes  to  approach  one  another  ; 
and  of  confequence  lexTen  their  dia¬ 
meters,  and  rather  diminifh  than 
augment  their  quantity  of  fluid,  on 
account  of  the  repeated  contractions 
whereby  an  attrition  is  carried  on. 
Beiides,  our  Author  fuppofes  an  ob- 
Arudtion  in  the  inflamed  capillaries, 
which,  as  we  have  faid  above,  ex- 

eludes 
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eludes  all  motion  ;  but  a  hot  tu¬ 
mour  cannot  be  formed  in  any  part, 
without  an  exceflive  great  motion  of 
the  fluids ;  therefore,  an  obft  ruCtion, 
and  the  fort  of  motion  on  which  an 
attrition  depends,  rather  hinder  than 
bring  on  a  tumour  in  an  inflamed 
part. 

$.  2.  Our  adverfaries  may  object, 
that  we  can  give  no  reafon  why  the 
tides  of  the  vefiels  fhould  come  to¬ 
gether  in  an  attrition. 

O 

« 

An  attrition,  in  what  ever  fenfe  it 
is  taken,  arifes  from  the  frequent 
contractions  of  the  vefiels  ;  but  in 
contracting  themfelves,  their  fides 
muff  certainly  approach  one  another ; 
and  their  diameters  of  confequence 
mu  ft  be  leflened,  and  this  mu  ft  hap¬ 
pen  conftantly  fo,  from  a  ftate  of 
inanition  to  the  rooft  fupreme  de¬ 
gree  of  a  plethora. 

E  3  All 
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All  Phyficians  know  that  a  ple¬ 
thora  ad  vafa  often  proceeds  from  an 
attrition  of  the  fluids ;  for  when  this 
is  carried  on  to  a  certain  degree  of 
intenfity,  the  humours  are  fo  tritu¬ 
rated  thereby,  as  to  occafion  fome- 
times  a  rarefaction,  and  an  intire  de- 
compofltion  of  their  component  par¬ 
ticles,  as  Practitioners  may  frequently 
obferve  in  blood  drawn  from  in¬ 
flamed  Patients. 

When  the  attrition  of  the  animal 
fluids  languithes  or  is  intirely  want¬ 
ing,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  reft  of  the  functions  languifh 
alfo  ;  as  we  fee  in  a  young  Girl  la¬ 
bouring  under  a  chlorofls,  or  in  fuch 
as  are  cacheCtic,  or  weakened  by 
chronic  diforders. 

Indeed  a  fwelling  is  not  eftential 
to  an  inflammation,  as  feme  Authors 
affirm  ;  for  the  inteftines  are  fome- 

times 
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times  converted  by  this  diford er  into 
dry,  thin,  yellow  or  black  mem¬ 
branes,  which  I  faw  often  verified 
by  opening  bodies  whofe  deaths  were 
occafioned  by  inflammations  of  the 
abdomen.  And  in  fcrophulous  and 
venereal  diforders,  there  is  lo  me  times 
a  flow  erethifm,  with  a  preternatu¬ 
ral  velocity  of  the  fluids  without  any 
apparent  {welling. 

i.  3.  It  may  be  objected  again  It 
what  I  have  laid  in  this  paragraph, 
that  in  an  inflammation,  the  veflels 
are  diftended  with  a  greater  quantity 
of  blood  than  in  a  natural  date  ; 
and  that  or  confequence  a  tumour 
mull,  in  fome  fenfe,  be  eflential  to 
that  diforder. 

In  many  bodies  who  died  of  in¬ 
flammations,  i  law  the  inteftines  and 
lungs  reduced  to  very  fmali  bulks. 
I  faw  alfo  the  bodies  of  consumptive 

and 
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and  phthifical  People  covered  over 
with  ulcers,  without  any  appearance  of 
a  tumour  ;  hut  ulcers  do  not  come 
without  a  previous  inflammation  ; 
therefore  we  can  afiert,  that  an  ere- 
thifmof  the  veffels  with  an  encreafed 
velocity  of  the  fluids,  can  exift  in  a 
part  without  a  tumour ;  and  that  of 
confequence,  a  iwelling  is  not  eflen- 
tial  to  an  inflammation.  If  it  were, 
a  fenfation  of  pain  could  never  hap¬ 
pen  without  drawing  an  afflux  of 
humours  to  the  affected  part  to  raife 
a  fwelling  ;  but  every  one  knows  the 
contrary  by  experience ;  for  in  a 
tooth-ach  there  is  very  often  an  ex- 
quiflte  pain  without  a  fwelling. 

A  swelling  which  proceeds  from 
an  echymofis  is  caufed  by  a  rupture 
of  the  vefiels ;  but  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  they  bur  ft  in  a  Ample  in¬ 
flammation  ;  of hei  wife  how  could 
the  fluids  flagnate  in  them,  as 

Boer- 
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Boerhaave  afferts  ?  in  a  perfect  con- 
tufion,  as  the  circulation  ceafes  in 
the  contufed  part,  it  mull  grow 
ftronger  and  more  frequent  in  the 
collateral  and  fubjacent  veflels  ; 
from  whence  arifes  very  often  an  in¬ 
flammatory  fwelling,  which  fome 
Authors,  without  any  foundation, 
attribute  to  a  ftagnation  of  the  flu¬ 
ids  in  thefe  veflels. 

The  fwelling  of  an  inflamed  part 
is  eanly  accounted  for,  according  to 
our  dodrine  ;  for  whenever  the  ere- 
thifm  of  the  veflels  with  the  velocity 
of  the  fluids  is  preternaturally  en- 
creafed,  the  adion  and  re-adion  of 
the  fluids  and  folids  being  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  ftrong,  the  veflels  by  their' 
continual  agitation  and  diftenflon 
are  weakened,  lofe  their  tonic  and 
contractile  force,  and  by  that  means 
their  pores  become  fo  enlarged,  that 
the  humours  can  eafily  pafs  through 

them 
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them  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and 
produce  a  levelling  which  will  be  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  ftrength  and  du¬ 
ration  or  the  erethifm,  and  the  pre  - 
ternatural  velocity  of  the  fluids. 

We  are  to  remark  that  the  vef- 
fels,  mu  teles,  and  membranes,  with 
every  {enable  part  of  the  body,  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  fhorten  them- 
felves,  which  by  Phyflologifts  is  cal¬ 
led  a  tone  or  tonic  action  ;  it  is  lo. 
much  augmented  in  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  that  the  pores  and  orifices  of 
the  capillaries  become  fo  narrow, 
that  little  or  nothing  can  pafs 
through  them  ;  but  when  this  addon 
is  overpowered  by  too  much  diften- 
fion,  or  by  the  vehement  impulfe  of 
the  fluids  from  behind,  the  fibres 
are  fomewhat  lengthened  and  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  pores  become  fo 
wide,  that  the  humours  can  eafily 
pafs  through  them  into  the  aforefaid 

membrane. 
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membrane.  The  force  of  the  fti- 
mulus  and  erethifm  may  be  fo  great, 
as  to  overcome  this  action  in  an  in- 
flant,  and  caufe  a  fwelling,  &c.  as  in 
jS.N°.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,8.  This  aCtion 
fupports  us  when  we  are  awake,  and 
it  is  fo  much  lelfened  by  deep,  that 
it  is  partly  on  that  account  we  are 
fomethinff  taller  in  the  morning;  than 
going  to  bed.  In  a  pally  the  mouth 
is  drawn  towards  the  healthy  fide, 
by  a  tonic  contraction,  and  not  by 
a  mufcular  motion,  as  many  Authors 

As  Dr.  Haller,  Profeffor  of  Phyfic 
in  the  Univerflty  of  Gottingen,  has 
proved  by  the  authority  of  Sir  Clifton 
Wintringham,  that  the  capillary  vef- 
fels  are  much  ftronger  than  their 
trunks,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  a 
fwelling  can  take  place  in  them,  efpe- 
cially  in  an  inflammation,  wherein 
their  bulk  and  diameters  are  lelfened 
by  their  tonic  a&ion  and  erethifm. 

See 
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See  what  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Haller  j 
Se£t.  II.  O.  6. 

*  \ 

6.  As  the  rednefs  of  an  inflamed 

part  proceeds  from  the  encreafed 
velocity  of  the  blood,  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for  according  to  Boer- 
haave ;  becaufe  in  Apb.  371,  he  fup- 
pofes  the  fluids  to  flagnate,  and  re¬ 
main  without  motion  in  the  inflamed 
arteries.  The  fame  thing  may  be 
faid  of  pain  and  the  acceleration  of 
the  pulfe  ;  becaufe  they  are  no  lefs 
the  immediate  effects  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  than  rednefs,  as  appears  from 
the  application  of  the  definition  I 
have  given  in  the  beginning  of  this 
fedfion. 

When  any  part  of  the  human 
body  is  irritated,  the  heart  fends  it 
fo  great  a  quantity  of  blood,  that 
it  will  foon  caufe  rednefs,  &c.  as  in  jS. 


N 


o 


i,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  of  this  lec¬ 
tion, 


/ 
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tion,  if  the  caufe  is  not  removed  or 
overcome  by  nature  or  art. 

0.  7.  Pain  is  a  difagreeable  fen- 
fation,  which  excites  ail  living  crea¬ 
tures  to  employ  the  utmoft  of  their 
power  to  remove  its  caufes.  The 
artifice  which  nature  ufes  to  free 
herfelf  from  it,  is  very  admirable  ; 
for  fhe  feldom  fails  to  fend  a  flood 
of  humours  to  any  part  affecfed 
with  pain,  even  independent  of  the 
will.  Pain  fuppofes  a  flimulus  and 
the  fenfibility  with  the  irritability  of 
the  fibres  as  antecedent  caufes ;  but  it 
arifes  immediately  from  an  erethifm 
of  the  veffels,  and  the  impetuous 
velocity  of  the  fluids,  which  both 
combine  to  irritate  and  diftend  thefe 
veffels  fo  much  beyond  their  tone, 
as  to  caufe  pain.  See  page  15. 

We  may  fee  what  is  here  afferted 
confirmed  in  Quadrupedes,  when 

by 
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by  a  natural  inftind,  they  contract 
their  tunica  cttfnofa,  to  drive  away 
the  flies. 

j3.  8.  The  ftridure  and  erethifm 
of  the  veil'd s  is  greater  in  proporti¬ 
on  to  the  intenlity  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  of  conlequence,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  humours  is  leflened  in  them, 
it  mufc,  therefore,  be  encreafed  in 
their  collaterals.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  heart,  according  to  the  laws 
inftituted  by  provident  nature,  dou¬ 
bles  its  contractions,  in  order  to  free 
it’s  fubfervient  veflels  from  their 
ftridure  and  erethifm ;  hereby  the 
ad  ion  and  re-adion  of  the  folids 
and  fluids  become  ftronprer  and  more 

O  ^ 

frequent,  and  coniequently  the  pulfe 
muft  be  acce derated . 


Sect. 
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Sect.  II. 

Of  an  ERYSIPELAS. 

AN  Eryfipelas,  according  to  Boer- 
have,  is.  an  inflammation  of 
the  fecond  order.  Before  I  explain 
this  celebrated  Author’s  opinion,  I 
will  prefent  my  Reader  with  what 
Fernellius  has  collected  from  the  An- 
tients  on  that  fubject. 

“  Erysipelas,  ardor  eft  vehe- 
mens  per  corporis  fumma  diffufus. 
Nec  tumore  manifefto  extuberat, 
nec  partem  attollit  aut  diftendit,  nec 
penetrat  in  fubjeclam  carnem,  fed 
late  diffunditur  nulla  colledtione  cir- 
cumfcriptum.  Quamcunque  par¬ 
tem  prehendit,  vehementer  mordicat 

& 
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Sc  urit :  color  ineft  ex  rubro  fiaveft 
cens,  qui  preffu  fubterfugit,  moxqye 
redit.  Dolor  nec  pulfans  nec  admo- 
dum  vehemens  eft.  Quum  fluxio 
excutitur,  horror  quidem  ac  dein  fe- 
bris  hominem  adoritur :  ac  faspe 
quum  in  crura  irruit,  ab  inguinis  tu- 
m.ore  initium  ducit.  Serpit  id  qui¬ 
dem  herpetum  more,  atque  priori 
derelidta  fede,  in  vicinas  partes  fen- 
ftm  obrepit.  Eft  autem  duplex, 
unum  quod  (implex  eryftpelas  Celfo 
appellate,  folo  rubore  Sc  ardore, 
nulla  exulceratione  moleftum.  Al- 
terum  quod  eidem  facer  ignis  nun¬ 
cupate  eftque  exulceratum  eryftpe¬ 
las.  Hu]us  duas  (pecies  funt,  una 
qua  fumma  cutis  ftne  altitudine  ex- 
ulceratur,  in  qua  Sc  cruftulse  inftar 
furfuris  excitantur:  altera  cujus  ex- 
ulceratio  altius  in  cutem  penetrat, 
e  qua  ruptis  puftulis  purulenta  fanies 
exit.  Simplicis  eryfipelatis  origo 

eft 

•v 
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y  *  t  '  *  ' 

eft  a  fervente  tenuique  fanguine, 
qui  biliofus  appellatur:  exulcerati 
vero  ex  eo  cui  bilis  fupervacu®  ejufi- 
que  incalefcentis  nonnihil  fit  admif- 
tum.  Is  e  venis  tenuioribus  propul- 
fus  nequaquam  in  carne  fubfiftit  8c 
hasret,  fed  tenuitate  in  cutem  fertur 
8c  evolat,  quse  denftor  8c  compadtior 
hunc  retinet  cohibetque.  Quumque 
tenuis  fit  humor  facile  difpergitur, 
neque  in  confpicuum  tumorem  fe 
attollit.  Genus  hoc  univerfum  ex- 
quifitum  eft  eryfipelas :  quod  vero 
phlegmonodes  appellatur,  tumentius 
quidem,  fed  minus  fervidum  exiftit 
multoque  minus  oedematodes.”  •  Vi¬ 
de  Fernel.  De  extern,  corp.  affedt. 
cap.  4.  lib.  7.  Pathologic. 

0.  1.  When  an  inflammation 
does  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the 
integuments,  and  caufes  no  apparent 
fvvelling,  it  is  called  an  eryfipelas, 

F  not 
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#  '  >  <• 

not  only  by  Fernellius,  but  by  all 
the  Antients  and  Moderns. 

fl>.  2.  A  simple  eryfipelas  mani* 
fefted  by  a  rednefs  and  parching 
heat,  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed 
from  an  exquifite  phlegmon  ;  for  it 
has  all  its  characters  except  a  tu¬ 
mour,  but  I  have  fhewed  in  the 
foregoing  fection,  that  a  tumour  is 
not  efiential  to  an  inflammation ; 
nor  has  our  Author  any  realon  to 
aflert,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  bili¬ 
ous  blood,  for  the  bile  is  not  red  ; 
yet  this  diforder  may  happen,  when 
the  bile  is  of  a  bad  quality,  or  when 
it  is  diffufed  over  the  furface  of  the 

<f>.  3.  O  ur  Author,  as  all  the 
Antients  and  moft  of  the  Moderns 
have  done,  concludes,  that  the  yel- 
lowilh  colour  of  the  part  afledted 
by  an  eryfipelas  proceeds  from  the 

bile  ; 
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bile  ;  but  I  have  obferved  very  of¬ 
ten,  that  this  colour  does  not  appear 
until  the  diforder  is  upon  the  decline, 
either  towards  a  refoiution,  or  a  fup- 
puration.  Van  Swieten  attributes 
this  yellownefs  to  the  ferum,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Aph.  390.  But 
to  prove  this  affertion,  it  would  be 
necefiary,  that  nature  fliould  fend 
the  ferum  only  to  the  affected  part ; 
but  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  that 
could  be  effected  according  to  the 
known  laws  oi  the  animal  csecono- 
my  ;  for  we  know  by  experience, 
that  fuch  as  labour  under  this  dif¬ 
order,  are  no  way  difpofed  to  fvveat, 
nor  have  any  moifture  perceivable 
on  their  fkin  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  to  the  touch  to  be  dry  and 
parched ,  and  burn  all  over  with 
heat ;  and  it  follows  from  what  is 
faid  in  page  41,  that  the  heart  in 
that'fituation,  cannot  be  difpofed  to 
feparate  ferum  from  the  blood  to 

F  2  be 
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be  fent  preferably  fo  any  other  hu¬ 
mour  to  the  irritated!  part ;  for 
which  reafon,  it  is  not  more  likely, 
that  a  yellow  colour  in  an  eryiipelas 
fhould  rather  a  rife  from  the  ferum 
than  from  the  blood. 

!  ■  .K '  ■  J ;; v;  3flJ 

Neither  the  blood  nor  any  other 
humour  is  black  ;  but  when  col- 

9 

lecfled  in  contuiions,  they  take  on 
that  colour  ;  may  not  therefore  the 
blood  decompofed  by  the  heat  and 
puliation  of  an  inflamed  part,  change 
its  colour  from  red  to  yellow  ?  Be- 
iides,  as  the  red  blood  is  thicker  than 
the  ferum,  it  cannot  fo  eaiily  pafs 
off  by  refolution ;  therefore,  it  fhould 
be  more  retained  in  the  affected  part 
than  the  ferum.  Moreover,  we  are 
to  remark,  that  Leuwenhoek  ob- 
ferved  the  colour  of  the  blood  to 
proceed  from  the  union  of  the  white 
globules ;  therefore,  that  union  be¬ 
ing  diffolved  by  the  rarefaiiion  arifing 
’  from 
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from  an  inflammatory  heat,  may  oc- 
cafion  the  red  colour  to  vanilh  partly 
or  entirely,  which,  perhaps,  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  prelent  cafe;  and,  this  is 
further  proved  by  Dr.  Sauvage,  in 
his  Phyflology*,  where  he  fays,  that 
the  rednefs  of  the  blood  proceeds 
from  its  thicknels,  and  proves  it  by 
the  authority  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
who  has  demonftrated,  that  bodies 
were  red,  becaufe  the  thicknefs  ol 
their  particles  was  equal  to  T^— 
of  an  inch  ;  that  they  appeared 
yellow,  becaufe  they  were  equal  to 
20,000,000  part  of  an  inch,  and 

to  appear  black,  if  one,  &c. 

fliyofU  rn  '  ■; :-tv  ,  ,<  1  . 

All  Phyflcians  allow,  that  an 
eryflpelas  is  never  produced  without 
a  preternatural  encreafe  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fluids,  and  lor  that  rea- 
fon,  it  is  not  certain,  that  a  greater 


rU 


*  Vide,  pag.  179  and  199. 

F  3  quantity 
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quantity  of  ferum  is  fent  or  derived 
to  an  inflamed  part,  than  what  com¬ 
monly  circulates  with  the  blood. 
See  2.  of  this  Section. 

O.  4.  Although  an  eryfipelas 
caufes  no  mamreft  fweliing  or  diften- 
flon,  yet  we-  know  by  reafon  and 
experience,  that  it  feldom  can  hap¬ 
pen  in  any  external  part  of  the  body, 
without  attracting  to  it  a  greater 
afflux  of  humours  than  what  is  pro¬ 
pelled  to  it  by  the  common  laws 
of  circulation  in  a  healthy  ftate ; 
and  that  of  confequence  the  part 
muff  fwell  in  fome  meafure,  except 
in  fome  confumptive  habits,  where¬ 
in  the  radical  moifture  is  exhaufted, 
and  the  vis  vitas  is  unable  to  propel 
the  fluids  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  or  in  thofe  in  whom  the 
iebacean  humour  is  entirely  want¬ 
ing-  '  -  ",  ■  . 

5- 
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<D.  5.  As  it  cannot  be  compre¬ 
hended,  that  an  ulcerated  eryfipelas 
can  exift  without  pain,  we  can  con¬ 
clude  from  thefe  remarks,  that  Fer- 
nellius  fuppofes  an  eryfipelas  to  be 
attended  with  heat,  rednefs,  fwel- 
ling  and  pain ,  which ,  according 
to  Celfus,  are  the  four  chafterifiics 
of  an  inflammation. 

O.  6.  We  have  remarked  under 
<l>.  N°.  5.  Sect.  1,  three  feries  of 
veflels  through  which  the  blood  or 
any  other  humour  is  to  pafs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Author,  before  it  can 
work  its  way  into  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  to  form  an  inflammatory  tu- 
mour.  Fernellius  feems  alfo  to  have 
hinted  here,  that  thefe  three  feries 
of  veflels  are  continued  one  into 
another,  and  that  the  humours  can¬ 
not  pafs  from  the  firft  and  fecond 
into  the  cellular  membrane,  or  empty 
fpaces,  as  he  calls  it ;  but  if  every 

F  4  part 
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part  of  thefe  two  feries  as  well  as 
the  third,  had  not  infpiring  and  ex¬ 
piring  veffels  and  pores  that  open 
into  the  cellular  membrane,  there 
could  be  no  fupply  of  oil  or  moifture 
to  preferve  the  fenftbility  of  the 
nerves,  veins,  and  arteries,  and  the 
flexibility  and  elafticity  or  the  muf- 
cles,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  carti¬ 
lages  ;  they  would  foon  grow  ftiff 
and  break  by  the  leaft  motion,  juft 
like  a  twig,  which  withers  by  being 
long  expofed  to  the  fun,  and  breaks 
before  it  can  be  in  the  leaft  bent: 

I  have  obferved,  that  many  Peo¬ 
ple  who  were  long  fubjedt  to  fcor- 
Dutic  or  venereal  complaints,  break 
their  limbs  by  very  frnall  force, 
which  muft  certainly  be  owing  to 
the  want  of  that  oily  balfamic  hu¬ 
mour,  that  pafles  in  a  ftate  of  health 
from  the  veflels  not  only  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  but  even  into 

the 
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the  fubftance  of  the  -  bones.  But 
when  the  veflels  are  attacked  by  a 
flow  continued  erethifm,  as  in  the 
aforefaid  difeafes,  this  baliamic  hu¬ 
mour  cannot  always  pafs,  and  when 
it  does,  it  grows  acrid,  or  evaporates 
before  it  can  get  a  fupply  ;  becaufe 
the  erethifm  or  adtion  of  the  veflels 
is  very  irregular  in  fuch  People,  on 
account  of  the  great  changes  whi  ch 
the  non-naturals  produce  in  their  in¬ 
firm  bodies. 

From  thefe  examples,  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  in  conjundtion  with 
Helmontius  and  Hippocrates,  that 
every  part  of  the  body,  both  in¬ 
ward  and  outward,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  is  infpir- 
able  and  expirable ;  it  is  therefore 
reafonable  to  think,  that  there  are 
pores  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  veflels,  by  which  a  humour 
paffes  into  the  cellular  membrane, 

when 


1 
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when  the  circulation  is  in  a  natural 
ftate ;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that 
when  the  tonic  action  of  an  in¬ 
flamed  veflel  is  weakened  or  abo- 
lifhed  in  any  part  by  too  great  a 
diftenflon  from  plenitude,  the  pores 
may  become  fo  wide  in  that  part,  as 
to  admit  the  red  globules  or  other 
humours  to  pafs  through  them  into 
the  cellular  membrane. 

.  t 

For  which  reafon,  it  does  not 
feem  neceflary  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
morbific  humour  in  an  inflamed  ar- 

v  -  ■  *  5  let-  -  - 

tery  fhould  pafs  through  its  extremi¬ 
ty  before  it  can  get  into  that  mem¬ 
brane.  Befides,  by  what  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ler  extracted  from  the  experimental 
enquiries  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintring- 
ham,  it  appears,  “  that  in  general  the 
trunks  of  the  arteries  are  in  all  parts 
of  the  body  weaker  and  the  branches 
ftronger  in  their  coats  ;  whence  the 
impulfe  of  the  blood  may  exert  a 

con- 
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confiderable  e£Fe£t  upon  the  former, 
but  leaft  of  all  on  thofe  of  the 
limbs. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  aneurifms 
are  moft  frequently  formed  near  the 
heart  ;  for  in  the  lower  extremities, 
the  ftrength  of  the  arteries  and  of 
the  veins  too  is  much  encreafed. 

And  the  proportion  of  the  arte¬ 
rial  membranes  or  coats  in  thick- 
nefs,  with  refpesft  to  their  bores  or 
capacities,  is  greater  as  the  arteries 
grow  lefs,  and  is  thickeft  in  the  leaft 
of  them,  which  can  tranfmit  only 
one  globule  at  a  time.  The  truth 
of  this  is  proved  from  anatomy,  and 
the  forcing  of  air  into  the  arteries,  by 
which  they  bur  ft  always  with  more 
difficulty  as  they  are  lefs  ;  and  from 
the  calculation  itfelf,  by  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  leaft  arteries  is 
determined  from  the  globules,  dif- 
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tending  their  two  femi  cylindric 
membranes.  \pB  ymo1  djsrii 

v  J  tanooi  neo.  vwJtjb 

Anatomists  have  erroneoufly 

fuppofed  the  ftrength  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  to  decreafe,  in  proportion 
as  they  grow  lefs  in  thicknefs,  for 
by  experiments,  it  appears,  that  the 
thineft  veffels  have  often  a  much 
greater  degree  of  compactnefs  and 
ftrength  proportionable  than  the 
larger  ;  and  fome  whofe  coats  are 
extremely  thin,  exceed  in  ftrength 
the  aorta,  whofe  coats  are  ten  times 
as  thick.  The  emulgent  artery  was 
found  a  fifth  or  fixth  part  Stronger 
than  the  aorta  at  the  heart,  and  the 
emulgent  vein  was  found  two  thirds 
flronger  than  the  cava,  &c.*  ” 

*  See  remark  on  §  153,  of  Dr.  Haller’s  Phyfiology, 
containing  an  extract  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham’s  ex¬ 
perimental  enquiry,  concerning  the  arteries  and  veins, 
tranflated  into  Englifli  by  Dr,  Mihles. 
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Hence  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  the  tonic  action  of  an  inflamed 
artery  can  fooner  be  overcome  by 
diftenfion  in  any  point  where  it  is 
preternaturaily  diftended,  than  in 
its  apex  or  extremity,  notwithftand- 
ing  what  Fernellius,  Boerhaave  and 
all  other  Authors  affirm  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  therefore  I  fee  no  neceffity 
of  fuppofing  the  morbific  humour 
to  pais  from  the  fanguineous  arteries 
into  another  fmaller  feries  of  veffels, 
to  form  an  inflammation  by  error  of 
place.  Why  fhould  it  not  pafs  rather 
into  their  correfponding  veins,  if  the 
ferous  or  lymphatic  arteries  be  not 
intermediate  between  them  ?  if  they 
be,  the  blood  with  every  kind  of 
humour  fhould  always  pafs  through 
them  before  it  could  arrive  in  the 

.  V  AW  ,  .  ;-V,  ,  W  ,  , 

veins.  Such  an  affertion  would  be 
very  abfurd,  though  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  Boerhaave’s  way  of  rea- 
fqning  in  the  following  aphorifms. 

cc  3 7^ 
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“  372,  Quodque  ergo  fieri  po- ' 
teft  vel  in  finibus  arteriofis,  vel  in 
vafis  ferofis  lymphaticis  aliifque  mi- 
noribus,  arteriofis  dilatatis  ofculis  ad- 
mifios  globules  rubros  aut  alia  fluid i 
elementa  crafia,  per  fines  tranfmit- 
tere  non  potentibus.  Si  fanguis 
transfunditur  in  eas  venas,  quse  fpi- 
ritibus  accommodate,  inflammatio- 
nem  excitat.  Celf.  5. 

t  % 

3 7 8„  Efficiunt  earn  in  vafis 
lymphaticis  arteriofis.  1 .  Omnes 
caufie,  que  initia  horum  latiora  am- 
pliant,  ita,  ut  in  ea  in  treat  partes  fan- 
guinis  erafliores,  qua  propulfe  ulte- 
rius  occurrunt  anguftiis  conni  venti- 
bus,  ubi  turn  patiuntur  eadem,  qu® 
expolita  (377) ;  tails  eft  laxitas  vafi- 
culi  in  fuo  principio,  motus  violen- 
tus  liquidi  arterioft  :  2.  Omnes  cau- 
fs  alteri  inflammationi  communes. 

375)  376’ 
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379.  Unde  et  ftmilis  morbus  in 
omni  vafe  conico,  ubi  fluit  ex  lato  in 
angufta  liquor,  obtinere  poteft  ;  ut 
enim  in  fanguine  rubro  lie  in  lym- 
pha  alia  eft  forte  pars  eraflior  reli- 
quis. 

380.  Ex  quibus  vera  diverfttas 
phlegmones  eryftpelatis,  oedema- 
tis,  fchirri  cum  inflammatione  li¬ 
quet.” 

(3.  1.  An  artery,  according  to  Bo- 
erhaave,  is  like  a  cone  whofe  bafe  is 
in  the  heart,  and  apex  in  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  body.  An  eryfipelas 
takes  place  nearer  the  apex  of  the 
cone  than  a  phlegmon,  and  it  ad¬ 
vances  fometimes  as  far  as  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  where  it  is  produced  by  er¬ 
ror  of  place.  The  ferum,  according 
to  this  Author,  is  yellow,  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  aph,  127,  fays,  that 
in  the  ferous  arteries  there  may  be  a 

red 
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red  or  yellow  inflammation,  the  firffc 
happens  by  error  of  place,  the  fecond 
is  peculiar  to  thefe  veflels. 

If  a  little  cruor  with  much  ferum 
ftagnates  in  the  pellucid  veflels, 
which  are  obftrudted  and  inflamed, 
the  affedted  part  will  then  appear  of 
a  reddifli  yellow,  and  this  fort  of 
inflammation  he  calls  an  eryfipelas. 

H  ence  alfo  appears  the  affinity 
betwixt  an  eryfipelas  and  a  phleg¬ 
mon,  flnce  they  only  differ  in  the 
magnitude  of  their  obftrudting  par¬ 
ticles  ;  for  in  a  phlegmon  the  red 
part  of  the  blood  is  accumulated  in 
the  obftru&ed  and  diftended  veflels ; 
but  in  an  eryfipelas,  the  ferum  of 
the  blood,  mixed  with  a  little  cruor, 
becomes  impervious  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  alfo  the  feat  of  a  phlegmon 
is  the  membrana  adipofa,  whereas 
an  eryfipelas  invades  the  external 

inte- 
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integuments  of  the  body,  or  the  in¬ 
ternal  membranes. 

In  this  extradt  we  may  fee  what 
our  Author  means  by  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  fecond  order  proceeding 
from  an  error  of  place  ;  but  I  will 
clearly  fliew  by  fair  arguments  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  folids  and 
fluids,  that  this  do&rine  is  contrary 
to  reafon  and  experience. 

(3  2.  It  is  a  well-known  truth, 
that  the  fkin  is  more  or  lefs  dried  or 
parched  in  a  fever,  according  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  fymptoms,  of 
which  we  may  daily  fee  evident 
proofs  in  an  ardent  fever.  I  fuppofe 
no  Phyflcian  will  deny,  but  the 
drynefs  of  the  fkin  in  this  cafe  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  conftricfion  of  its 
vefiels,  whether  they  be  fanguiferous, 
ferous  or  lymphatics ;  but  in  an  in¬ 
flamed  part  the  ftridture  of  thefe 

G  vef- 
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veflels  mull  be  far  greater  than  in 

O  -  ■/  '•  j 

an  ardent  fever ;  they  mould  there¬ 
fore  exclude  not  only  the  red  glo¬ 
bules,  but.alfo  the  peculiar  humours 
to  which  they  are  deflined,  and  from 
thence  become  parched  and  dried. 

.  \  •  *,  r  .  r  {  if  ‘if  r:  f.  i  i 

Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  a 
refolution  does  not  happen  before 
an  inflammation  ceafes,  and  why 
a  moifture  is  not  perceivable  on  the 
fkin  in  an  ardent  fever,  before  it  is 
upon  the  decline  ;  it  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  from  this  experimental  proof, 
which  is  obvious  to  every  Practitio¬ 
ner,  that  in  an  eryfipelas,  and  in 
every  kind  of  inflammation,  the  fe- 
rous  and  lymphatic  veflels  are  under 
fo  great  a  ftriCture  by  an  erethifm, 
that  they  exclude  all  kinds  of  hu¬ 
mours,  and  of  confequence  all  degrees 
of  fwellings ;  from  thence  we  may 
fee,  that  it  is  improbable  an  inflam¬ 
mation  can  take  place  in  thefe  vef- 

fels 
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fels  by  error  of  place.  For  that  rea- 
fon,  we  can  conclude,  that  the 
plenitude  and  derivation  of  humours, 
which  happen  upon  fuch  occafions, 
take  place  rather  in  the  fanguiferous 
vefiels,  or  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
or  in  both  together  than  in  the  for- 
mer ;  therefore,  it  plainly  follows, 

from  the  nature  of  the  ferous  and 

I  "'i  '  ' ' 

lymphatic  vefiels,  that  our  Author’s 
1  dodtrine,  concerning  an  inflamma- 
;  tion  of  the  fecond  order,  is  contrary 
j  to  experience. 


I 


/S.  3.  I  n  page  41 


we 


have 


I 


proved,  that  the  blood  as  being 
roller  than  the  lerum  or  lymph, 
1  come  in  a  greater  quantity 
than  either  of  thefe  to  an  inflamed 

oart,  and  that  the  thick nefs  of  the 
■  *  -  •»  »  •  • 
humours  in  this  cate,  is  m  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  force  of  the  inflammati¬ 
on  ;  thefe  are  immediate  confe- 
quences  of  the  laws  of  fecfetions  j 

G  a  for 
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for  it  is  allowed  by  all  Phyficians, 
that  the  motion  or  force  of  any  or¬ 
gan  in  the  human  body  is  greater  in 
proportion,  as  it  is  nearer  to  the 
heart  ;  therefore,  the  humours  fe- 
creted  in  them  will  be  thicker,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  diftance  from  that 

O 

center  of  motion. 

Hence  may  be  underflood,  why 
the  urine  fecreted  in  the  kidnies, 
and  the  bile  fecreted  in  the  liver, 
fhould  be  much  thicker  than  the 
animal  fpirits,  and  the  humours 
which  in  a  ffate  of  health,  pafs  off 
by  fwe at  and  by  infeniible  perfpira- 
tion  ;  becaufe  thefe  three  laid  are 
fecreted  by  organs  much  more  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  heart  than  the  liver, 
or  kidnies  ;  but  the  adtion  of  the 
foiids  is  preternaturally  encreafed  in 
every  inflamed  part,  therefore,  the 
humour  derived  to  it  will  be  thicker 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  that 

adtion ; 
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action  ;  but  the  thicker  it  is,  the 
more  it  irritates  atid  conftringes  the 
capillary  veflels,  until  it  fhuts  them 
up  fo  clofe,  that  it  cannot  enter 
their  orifices  ;  it  follows,  therefore, 
from  this  argument  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  fluids,  that  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  dodtrine,  concerning  an  ery- 
fipelas,  or  an  inflammation  oi  the 
fecond  order,  is  contrary  to  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  laws  of  fecretions. 

£.4.  What  I  have  here  afferted 
fee  ms  to  be  confirmed  by  Fernellius, 
whofe  book  is  nothing  more  (if  you 
except  his  ftile  and  language)  than 
a  copy  of  all  the  antient  phyfical 
Authors,  who  jointly  attribute  the 
malignity  of  inflammatory  tumours 
to  the  greater  grofinefs  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  they  contain  ;  it  is  for  that 
reafon,  they  all  agree,  that  a  car¬ 
buncle  and  a  furuncle  produce  me  ¬ 
lancholy  effedts ;  becaufe  they  arife 

G  3  -  horn 
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from  a  grofs  fervent  blood,  &c.  as 
appears  from  what  follows. 

<c  Carbunculus  ex  fanguine  ori- 
ginem  habet,  non  eo  quidem  tenui 
&  laudabili,  fed  cralTo  ac  nigro,  ca- 
lido  tamen  fervente  atque  corrupto. 
Hie  in  quameunque  partem  invafe- 
rit,  earn  mox  exurit,  puftulas  cir- 
cum  fe  arden till] mas  acerrimafque 
ciet,  tandemque  ardoris  vi  crufta  vel 
nigra  vel  cinerea  obducitur.  Huic 
partes  vicime  Iqngo  fcpe  tract u  con- 
fentiunt,  caloris  dolorifque  partice- 
pes :  valida  quoque  febris  accerii- 
tur.  Inllammata  pars  nunquam 
fuppurat,  fed  fervore  exufta  corrup- 
tae  carnis  lobum  tandem  excutit,  quo 
excidente,  ulcus  cavum  fordidum- 
que  manet,  hoeque  uno  maxi  me.  a 
casteris  fejungitur  tuberculis.  Car- 
bunculorum  alius  iimplex,  qui  e  folo 
ardore  limplicique  putredine  nafei- 
tur,  alius  maiignus,  qui  his  etiam 

jungit 
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jungit  venenatam  qualitatem :  tails 
in  peftilentia  graffatur,  de  quo  pi  li¬ 
ra  proprio  loco  diximus.” 

no  5/  £ 

“  Furunculus  dothien  Gnecis 
appellatus  tuberculum  acutum  cum 
inflammatione  ac  dolore,  ovum  co- 
lumbinum  magnitudine  non  exce- 
dens.  Playmate  ergo  minus  eft,  fed 
acutius,  rubentius,  ac  dolore  gravi- 
us.  Phlegmones  veram  fpeciem  ex- 
hibet,  fed  ejus  exiguas  &  quae  vix 
infra  cutem  defcendat,  atque  fub- 
jedlffi  carnis  minimum  comprehen- 
dat.  Suppurat  furunculus  perinde 
atque  phlegmone,  hincque  a  ftm- 
plici  carbunculo  difcernitur.  Fit 
autem  non  quemadmodum  phleg¬ 
mone  e  probo  fangujne,  qui  in  par¬ 
ticular*  vi  quadam  irruat :  fed  e 
craffo  &  vitiofo,  non  perinde  tamen 
atque  in  carbunculo  exufto,  quem 
a  reliquo  puriore  natura  lecernens 
tanquam  infenfum  atque  inutilem 
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in  corporis  fumma  propellit.  Quo- 
circa  ut  phlegmone  multitudinis,  fie 
furunculus  cacochymiae  faboles  eft  : 
raroque  fit  ut  hie  folitarius  erumpat, 
fed  fere  multis  corpus  fcatet  atque 
inquinatur.”  Vide  Fernel.  De  ex¬ 
tern.  corp.  affedt,  cap.  2.  lib.  7.  Pa¬ 
thologic. 

The  comparifon  here  made  by 
our  Author,  between  '  a  carbuncle, 
a  furuncle,  and  a  phlegmon,  plainly 
fhews,  that  their  different  degrees 
of  malignity  and  intenfity  is  owing 
to  the  groffnefs  of  the  humours, 
from  which  they  proceed  ;  and  this 
was  not  the  opinion  of  Fernellius 
alone,  but  of  all  the  Antients,  from 
whom  he  copied ;  therefore,  the  con- 
clufioii  we  have  drawn  in  (3.  2.  and 
,G.  3.  of  this  fedtion  from  experience, 
the  nature  of  the  fluids,  and  laws  of 
fecretions  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
all  the  Antients.  For  which  rea- 
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fon,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that 
what  we  fay  is  founded  upon  mere 
fyftem  or  hypothecs ;  for  all  the 
principles  of  our  doctrine  are  de¬ 
duced  from  reafon  and  experience  j 
and  indeed,  no  principle  ihould  be 
adopted  in  phylic,  which  has  not 
fuch  a  real  balls. 

Hence  we  may  judge,  that  the 
herpes,  the  itch,  and  all  the  other 
difeafes  of  the  fkin  are  produced  by  • 
an  effort  of  nature,  to  debarrals 
herfelf  of  the  irritating  caufes  from 
whence  they  proceed. 

{3.  5.  I  have  proved  above  in 
fe£t.  1.  that  no  obfcru&ions  or  flag- 
nations  can  be  luppofed  to  take 
place  in  parts  inflamed  by  the  prick¬ 
ing  of  a  thorn,  Panging  of  Bees, 
Wafps,  &c.  It  Ihould  not  therefore 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  groffncfs  of 
the  humour  which  is  deriyed  to  an 

~  «  V  *  v  i  i 
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inflamed  part,  is  owing  to  its  ftag-* 
nation,  or  to  the  obftrucfion  it  meets 
with  through  the  fmalleft  capillary 
veflels,  let  them  be  of  what  kind 
they  will.  Befldes  the  entrance  of 
the  humours  into  thefe  veflels  is  very 
much  hindered  by  their  fenfibility, 
which  by  Boerhaave  himfelf  and  his 
followers,  is  judged  to  be  very  ex- 

,  w  v-  '  .  •  • 
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The  moft  minute  veflels  in  the 
human  body  are  employed  in  the 
Jfecretions  and  excretions,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  thofe  oi  fweat  and  infen- 
flble  perforation  ;  and  as  the  func¬ 
tions  of  thefe  veflels  are  moft  com¬ 
monly  fupprefled  or  interrupted  in 
an  ardent  and  in  all  vehement  in¬ 
flammatory  diforders,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  fame  time  is  carried 
on  in  the  largeft  veflels,  we  may 
lawfully  infer  that  the  fmalleft  vefl- 
fels  in  the  body  are  more  fenfible 

than 
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than  the  largeft  ;  and  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  force  of  a  famulus,  be  it 
internal  or  external,  fooner  invades 
the  fmalleft  than  the  largeft  veffels. 
As  a  faburra  is  fooner  felt  in  the 
head  than  in  the  flomach,  which  it 
immediately  vellicates,  fo,  in  the 
fame  manner,  an  impreflion  made 
in  the  largeft  veffels  may  affedt  them 
lefs  than  their  contiguous  capilla¬ 
ries. 

It  is  thus,  the  fmall  veffels  when 
irritated,  follicit  nature  to  fend  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  ufual 
to  their  neighbouring  large  veffels, 
which  by  prefiing  the  Ofcula  or  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  former  caufes  a  ftricfure 
in  them,  and  an  irritation  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  quantity  of  fluid, 
which,  upon  thefe  oceallons,  is  fent 
by  the  heart  to  the  aftedted  part. 
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It  is  thus,  the  capillaries  concur 
by  their  ftridture  to  form  fwellings 
in  their  contiguous  large  vefiels,  and 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  ex¬ 
clude  it  from  their  own  cavities, 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  what  has 
been  hitherto  imagined.  If  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  capillaries  were  not  thus 

.  - 

regulated,  and  if  diftenfions  or  tu¬ 
mours  could  fo  eafily  take  place  in 
them,  as  molt  Authors  have  fup- 
pofed,  their  texture  would  be  foon 
deftroyed,  all  the  fluids  would  ex 
travafate,  and  put  an  entire  flop  to 
the  circulation  in  every  inflammato-p 
ry  diforder. 

p,  7.  Boerhaave’s  dodtrine  con-, 
cerning  an  inflammation  of  the  le-, 
cond  order  is  quite  inconflftent  with 
the  mechanifm  by  which  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  carried  on  in  the  capilla¬ 
ries  ;  becaufe  the  friction  and  attrac  - 

tion, 
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tion,  on  which  it  entirely  depends 
in  thefe  veffels,  are  much  diminifli- 
ed,  diflurbed,  and  almoft  quite 
abolifhed  in  fome  inflammatory  dis¬ 
orders,  on  account  of  their  ftri&ure 
and  erethifm,  as  it  is  proved  in 
- '  /3.  N°.  1,  and  5.  of  this  Section. 

0.  8.  Boerhaave’s  doftrine  is 
contrary  to  the  very  arguments  the 
celebrated  Van  Swieten  produces  for 
its  proof  in  §  372. 

The  furface  of  the  Ikin  grows 
red  in  perfons  who  run  or  walk  fail 
(fays  our  Author)  and  in  fuch  as 
cry  out  loud,  or  ufe  violent  exercife  ; 
he  attributes  the  rednefs  in  thefe 
cafes,  to  the  blood ’s  getting  into  the 
ferous,  or  lymphatic  arteries,  and 
from  this  argument  he  and  all  Bo¬ 
erhaave’s  Followers  conclude  that  an 
inflammation  takes  place  in  thefe 
veffels  by  error  cl  place. 

The 
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The  rednefs  obferved  in  thefe 
cafes  is  no  proof  that  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  can  happen  by  error  of  place  ; 
it  can  only  be  called  at  moft,  a  dif- 
pofltion  towards  that  diforder  ;  for 
it  is  feldom  or  never  attended  with 
any  pain,  and  it  vanifhes  according 
as  the  impreflion  of  the  ftimulus 
ceafes,  which  indeed  could  not  hap¬ 
pen  fo  foon,  if  the  red  globules  were 
wedged  into  the  ferous  or  lym¬ 
phatic  arteries,  efpecially  if  their 
ftrudture  is  fuch,  as  it  is  reprefented 
by  fome  of  thofe  who  defend  Boer- 
haave’s  dodtrine.  For  from  every 
fecretory  organ  according  to  them, 
there  fpring  out  canals  of  fuch  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrudtures  that  through  fome 
the  red  globules  can  pafs,  whilfl  the 
white  globules  only  can  get  into  the 
other  canals.  They  fay  likewife  that 
one  red  globule  is  equal  in  bulk  to 
fix  or  feven  white  ones,  and  that 
fweat  and  infenfible  perlpiratiori  pafs 

out 
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out  through  pores  and  veffels  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  or  diameters. 


Si  1 


If  all  that  be  true,  how  can  it 
be  conceived  that  the  red  globules 
once  impacted  in  the  ferous  or  lym¬ 
phatic  arteries  can  return  back  by 
their  proper  canals  into  the  mafs  of 
blood  ?  Betides,  how  is  it  poffible 
that  the  ferous  or  lymphatic  arteries 
can  be  lo  much  dilated,  as  to  admit 
the  red  globules  of  the  blood  ?  cer¬ 
tainly  if  they  did,  the  rednefs  upon 
thefe  occafions  would  not  fo  foon 
vanifh. 

In  all  fuch  cafes  a  greater  column 
of  blood  than  ufual  is  fent  to  thefe 
parts  to  rid  them  of  the  irritation 
from  which  the  rednefs  proceeds. 
(See  Se£t.  2.)  And  perhaps  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  thefe  veffels  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  is  between  the  pores 
and  veffels  through  which  fweat, 

and 
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and  the  matter  of  infenlible  perfpi- 
ration  do  commonly  pafs ;  and  which 
now  by  Phyficians  of  the  lirft  dif- 

tin&ion  are  judged  to  be  the  fame. 

%  -  ' 

Leuwenhoeck  had  difcovered  by 
the  help  of  his  microfcope  that  the 
humour  which  feemed  to  be  white 
in  the  capillaries,  became  red  in 
the  trunks  j  therefore  we  have  rea- 
ion  to  think  that  the  rednefs  which 
appears  in  the  ikin  of  thofe  who 
run  and  ufe  violent  exercife,  is  owing 
rather  to  a  greater  column  of  blood 
than  ufual,  fent  thither  by  the  fym- 
pathy  of  the  heart,  than  to  an  er¬ 
ror  of  place. 

The  whitenefs  of  the  eyes  pro-* 
ceeds  from  a  llownefs  of  circulati¬ 
on  ;  but  in  order  to  account  for  it, 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  fuppofe  their 
veffels  fo  fmall  as  not  to  admit  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood  ;  for  if 

it 
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it  was  fo,  nature  could  not  conve¬ 
niently  fend  her  univerfal  remedy  to 
relieve  thefe  organs,  upon  an  emer¬ 
gency,  from  any  accidents.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  with  regard 
to  the  whitenefs  of  the  fkin,  which 
is  different  in  ficknefs,  and  in  a  date 
of  health,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  circulation,  as  it  may  be 
feen  in  the  fame  Girl  when  fhe  is 
well,  and  when  fhe  labours  under 
a  chlorofis.  The  greater  capacity  of 
the  veffels  hinders  not  the  humours 
they  contain  from  being  thin,  efpe- 
cially,  as  the  veffels  of  the  eye, 
the  brain,  &c.  are  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  heart.  This  is  eafily 
perceived  by  thofe  who  know  the 
laws  of  the  fecretions. 

Hence  it  is  probable,  that  the 
circulation  is  ftronger  in  a  red  rofe, 
and  that  it  contains  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpiritus  reSior  than  a  pale 

H  one, 
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one,  'and  that  the  difference  of  their 
colour  may  be  thus  accounted  for. 

1  allow  that  the  veffels  which 
v/e  call  lymphatics,  fhould  be  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  wherein  the  red 
blood  commonly  circulates ;  became 
as  the  circulation  is  flow  in  the 
former,  they  are  feldom  alike  dif- 
tended  with  fluids ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  their  fides  mud  certainly  ap¬ 
proach  one  another,  and  according 
to  the  mechanic  laws  of  the  fecreti- 
ons,  they  fhould  attradl  the  fined  and, 
thined  part  of  the  humours  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  thence,  that 
the  ferous  and  lymphatic  veffels 
cannot  at  one  time  admit  a  greater, 
and  at  another  time  a  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluids  ;  nor  does  it  feem  con¬ 
fident  with  the  laws  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  that  they  fhould  be 
otherwife  contrived. 


More- 
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Moreover  we  know  that  the  va- 

r 

riety  of  colours  depends  upon  the 
different  reflections  of  the  rays  of 
light,  and  that  the  difference  in 
thefe  reflections  proceeds  from  the 
different  configurations  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  which  refleCt  them.  From 
hence  and  from  the  experiments  of 
Leuwenhoeck,  it  is  probable  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  lymph  gathered 
together  may  a  flume  a  red  colour. 
Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
xyftems  of  thofe  who  contend,  that 
inflammations  may  proceed  from 
the  red  blood  pa  fled  into  the,  ferous 
or  lymphatic  arteries  by  error  of 
place,  is  without  foundation. 

/?.  9.  Van  Swieten,  for  the 
greater  proof  of  his  affertion,  ufes 
alfo  the  following  argument  in  §. 
372.  If  any  part  of  the  body,  fays 
he,  is  expofed  to  the  vapours  of 
warm  water,  it  will  fvvell  and  look 

H  2  red- 
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redder  than  ufual,  from  the  ingrefs 
of  the  red  blood  into  the  fmaller, 
relaxed  ferous  or  lymphatic  arteries; 
from  hence  he  concludes,  that  in 
inflammations,,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  thefe  veffels  are  fo  relaxed  near 
their  origin,  that  the  red  blood  and 
other  thicker  humours  than  what 
ufually  circulate  in  them,  can  freely 
enter  their  orifices,  and  caufe  an 
inflammation  of  the  fecond  order. 

i  ' 

Certainly  rednefs  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  does  not  proceed  from  a 
laxity  of  the  capillary  veffels  in  their 
origin,  but  rather  from  an  irritation 
excited  by  the  heat  of  the  water. 
But  if  the  body  or  any  part  of  it, 
is  for  a  certain  time  expofed  to  the 
like  vapours,  it  becomes  foft,  re¬ 
laxed  and  pale.  Hence  we  fee  that 
fome  caution  and  prudence  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  application  of  fuch  va¬ 
pours.  Befides,  as  it  is  proved  (page 

•  ■  7&) 
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76)  that  the  capillaries  in  proporti¬ 
on  to  their  cavities  or  diameters  are 
ftronger  than  the  largeft  veffels  ;  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  vapour 
of  warm  water  could  fo  fuddenly 
relax  them. 

K  ■;  ,  ,  .  • 

Moreover,  as  it  is  allowed,  that 
there  are  blood  veffels  all  over  the 
furface  of  the  body,  and  that  they 
are  larger  than  the  ferous  or  lympha¬ 
tic  veffels,  their  tunics  alfo  muff 
be  weaker  than  thole  of  the  latter ; 
(page  76  )  and  confequently  fhould 
be  fooner  and  more  ea.uly  relaxed  ; 
therefore,  as  laxity  muff  begin  in 
the  blood  veffels  in  the  above  ex¬ 
periment,  their  ffrength  muff  be  di~ 
minifhed,  and  for  that  reafon  they 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  propel  the 
blood  more  than  ufual  into  the 
aforefaid  veffels  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  fhould  propel  it  lefs  than  in  a 
natural  ftate.  It  is  thus,  the  large 

H  3  veffels 
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vefiels  when  relaxed  in  a  dropfy, 
cannot  propel  the  humours  to  the 
circumference  of  the  body,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  drynefs  of  the  fkin 
in  this  diforder  ;  therefore,  as  red- 
nefs  in  the  above  experiment  can¬ 
not  proceed  from  the  greater  laxity 
of  the  ferous  or  lymphatic  vefiels, 
or  even  of  the  blood  vefiels,  it  muft 
a  rife  from  an  irritation  occafioned 
by  the  heat  of  the  water. 

(3.  i  o.  It  is  furprifing  that  the  red- 
nefs  of  the  fkin  after  running,  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercife,  fhould 
be  judged  by  the  celebrated  Boer- 
haave  and  Van  Swieten,  to  be  a  pre  > 
ternatural  ftate  ;  for  it  would  fol¬ 
low  from  thence,  that  young  men 
and  all  thofe  who  are  in  perfedt 
health,  and  in  whom  the  fkin  is  al¬ 
ways  red,  fhould  be  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
which  would  indeed  be  contradicto¬ 
ry  and  very  abfurd.  '  ,  : 

f  '  ‘  :  I  PRO- 
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I  propose  now  briefly  to  explain 
the  nature  of  an  eryfipelas. 

An  eryfipelas  is  that  flate  of  an 
inflammation  wherein  the  affeiled 
part  becomes  white,  when  it  is  pref- 
ied  with  the  finger  ;  but  foon  af- 
fumes  its  former  colour  when  the 
finger  is  removed. 

A  glutinous  humour  is  fupplied 
by  the  febacious  glands  to  preferve 
the  fenflbility  of  the  fkin,  and  keep 
it  moift,  by  checking  in  fome  mea  - 
fure,  the  egrefs  of  the  fluid  which  goes 
off  through  its  pores.  This  glutinous 
humour  being  wanting  in  an  eryfipe¬ 
las,  the  fkin  is  dry  and  parched, 
and  little  or  no  fwelling  can  be 
perceived  ;  becaufe  the  erethifm  of 
the  veffels  is  but  final],  and  the  mor¬ 
bific  humours  having  nothing  in 
their  way  to  retard  their  egrefs  ex¬ 
hale  through  the  expiring  veffels  of 
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the  fkin.  It  is  by  the  want  of  this 
glutinous  humour  that  an  eryfipelas 
differs  from  a  hot  oedema. 

In  an  eryfipelas  the  irritability  of 
the  fkin  is  much  augmented  through 
want  of  the  febacious  humour,  which 
in  a  ftate  of  health  covers  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  its  nerves,  and  defends  them 
from  external  objects.  The  fkins  of 
Swans,  of  the  Rhinoceros,  and  thole 
of  all  amphibious  animals,  are  co¬ 
vered  with  fo  large  a  quantity  of  this 
humour,  that  water  cannot  eafily  pe¬ 
netrate  them.  The  bladder,  the  in- 
teftines,  the  mediaftinum,  pericardi¬ 
um,  with  all  the  membranes  which 
line  the  different  cavities  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  are  covered  with  a  humour 
not  very  unlike  the  febacious.  The 
nature  of  this  humour  may  be  better 
iraderftood  from  what  1  fhall  in  the 
fequel  quote  from  Dr.  Sauvage,  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  a  fcirrhus. 

it 
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It  may  hence,  in  the  mean  time, 
be  underftood  why  the  inteftines 
fometimes  by  the  force  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  rather  grow  dry  than  fwell ; 
the  fame  thing  happens  not  only  in 
thefe  organs,  but  in  every  other  part 
of  the  body,  when  the  extremities 
of  the  expiring:  veffels  are  not  co- 

O 

vered  with  this  fort  of  humour. 
But  we  are  to  remark,  that  the  ex- 
travafated  fluids  cannot  pafs  through 
thefe  veffels,  when  they  are  infpif- 
fated  by  the  force  or  duration  of 
the  dilorder,  as  I  am  to  fliew  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  fuppuration. 
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Sect.  III. 
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Of  an  OEDEM  A. 

4C  T  1  T  pituita  alia  tenuis,  aquofa, 
aut  mucofa  exiftit,  alia  craf- 
fa  &  glutinofa,  cujusmodi  eft  quae 
vitrea  aut  gypfea  appellatur  :  ita  ne- 
eerie  eft  varies  ex  hac  colleda  nafei 
tumores.  Ac  primum  quidem  oede¬ 
ma  tumor  eft  trigidus,  laxus  ac  mol- 
lis,  doloris  expers.  Nec  calor,  nec 
rubor,  fed  vel  gervu  in  us  vel  albidus 
duntaxat  color  ineft  :  tumor  faepe 
magnus  &  qui  prefi'o  digito,  vel  nullo 
vel  exiguo  dolorq  cedit.  Eft  autem 
duplex  :  unus  colleclus  &  circum- 
feriptione  deftnitus,  qui  propne  ac 
fimpliciter  oedema  nuncupatur  :  al¬ 
ter  diffufus  &  expanfus,  qui  redtius 

tu- 
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tumor  eft  oedematofus.  Flic  ex  cru- 
diore  pituitofoque  fanguine,  aut  je- 
coris  aut  aftumptorum  vitio  progig- 
nitur,  qui  in  nutriendas  partes  il- 
lapfus,  nec  in  earum  fubftantiani 
converfus,  fenfim  cumulatus  redun- 
dat  partemque  tumore  diftendit,  ac 
fere  retinet  prementis  digiti  veftigi- 
um.  Ita  lane  in  tabe,  in  cachexia 
&  in  leucophlegmatia,  modo  pedes, 
modo  reliquum  corpus  omne  tunii- 
duiii  evadit.  Verum  autem  &  ex- 
quifttum  oedema  non  ex  fanguine 
pituitofo,  fed  ex  pituita  fit  fuper- 
vacanea,  quae  folum  vel  aquofa,  vel 
mucofa  fit,  undecunque  ilia  in  af- 
fedtam  partem  deferatur.  Fere  ta- 
men  e  capitis  diftillationibus  huic 
origo  eft,  qua;  fame  in  genua,  inter - 
dutn  in  humeros  aliafque  partes  de- 
cumbit.”* 

*  FernsI  De  extern,  corp.  afFedL  cap.  3.  lib. 
7.  Pathologise. 
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loS  Of  an  OEDEMA. 

3>  i.  As  an  oedema  may  proceed 
from  two  forts  of  humours,  fo  it  is 
diftinguiflied  by  Fernellius  into  two 
kinds ;  the  one  which  proceeds  from 
a  watery  humour,  and  called  by  our 
Author  a  true  oedema,  to  which 
may  be  referred  cold  fvvellings,  a 
dropfy,  for  example,  an  anafarca, 
&c.  and  the  other  kind  which  arifes 
from  a  fort  of  thick  glutinous  phlegm, 
called  glafly  or  pi  a  flic  The  Anti- 
ents  believed  this  fort  of  matter  to 
be  a  black  kind  of  bile,  or  a  burnt 
fort  of  blood  ;  but  our  Author  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be  a  fuperfluous  blood, 
which  nature  not  being  able  to  afli- 
milate  fufficiently  to  nourifh  the 
body,  throws  out  on  the  furface  of 
the  skin,  where  it  produces  a  hot 
oedema  ;  and  the  glutinous  matter 
which  covers  the  skin  in  this  difeafe, 
may  be  reckoned  the  principal  caufe 
why  the  humours  are  colle&ed  in 
the  cellular  membrane  in  inflamma¬ 
tory 
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tory  diforders  ;  for  when  that  matter 
is  wanting,  they  pafs  out  through 
the  pores,  as  in  an  eryfipelas. 

<I>  2.  Our  Author  does  not  clearly 
fhew  the  difference  between  a  cold 
and  a  hot  oedema ;  the  latter  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  former  by  its 
heat,  and  the  pain  which  is  felt 
when  the  affedted  part  is  preffed  ; 
befides  it  yields  not  lb  eafily  to  the 
touch,  as  in  a  cold  watery  oedema, 
in  a  leucophlegmacy  for  example, 
or  in  an  anafarca  5  neither  does  the 
skin  retain  the  imprefiion  of  the  fin¬ 
ger  fo  long  as  in  thefe  cold  difor¬ 
ders  ;  but  ftill  longer  than  in  an 
eryfipelas,  nor  is  the  colour  of  the 
part  changed  unlefs  there  is  a  diape- 
defis. 

O.  3.  I  shall  fhew  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  fuppuration,  that  an  in¬ 
flammation  is  ffioft  commonly  oede- 

matous, 
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matous,  and  that  one  method  of 
cure  may  be  fufficient  in  a  phleg¬ 
mon,  an  eryupelas  and  a  hot  oede¬ 
ma.  It  can  hardly  be  underflood 
from  our  Author  how  a  hot  oedema 
can  be  inflammatory  ;  for  he  feems 
to  attribute  it  to  bad  diseftion  or 
the  diforders  of  the  liver  ;  however, 
it  is  reckoned  a  true  inflammation 
by  Van  Swieten,  in  §  380  of  Boer- 
haave’s  aphorifms. 

From  the  obfervations  I  made  in 
the  Hofpitals  of  Paris,  I  found  that 
a  great  number  of  Patients  when 
weakened  by  the  duration  of  their 
ailments,  were  wont  to  complain  of 
an  intolerable  pain  all  round  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  in  three  or  four  days  af¬ 
terwards  to  have  its  whole  cavity 

* 

diftended  with  flu&uating  water. 
I  alfo  obferved,  that  others  com¬ 
plained  of  the  like  pain  In  the  in¬ 
ferior  extremities,  before  the  water 

defcended 
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defcended  to  the  legs  and  feet.  I 
have  feen  others  recover  from  drop- 
lies  by  taking  antiphlogiflic  purges 
after  bleeding. 

We  are  to  remark  alfo,  that  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  cured  an  hy¬ 
dropick  Patient  by  narcotics.  Willis 
employed  them  alfo  with  fuccefs  in, 
a  fimilar  cafe,  and  the  learned  Spon 
cured  an  hydropick  by  twenty  bleed¬ 
ings.* 

These  fadts  being  premifed,  and 
the  limplicity  of  nature  in  her  ope¬ 
rations  being  attended  to,  quere, 
whether  there  be  any  analogy  be¬ 
tween  a  cold  and  a  hot  oedema,  and 
whether  they  both  proceed  from 
limilar  mechanifms  ?  Certainly  the 
fymptoms  which  precede  the  ingrefs 
of  the  ferum  into  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  are  not  very  unlike  thofe  which 

*  See  Medical  Precepts,  by  Richard  Mead,  M.  D, 
chap.  8. 
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are  obferved  before  fuppuration  takes 
place.  In  both  cafes,  to  be  fure, 
nature  flruggles  as  much  as  poffible,. 
before  die  admits  the  humours  into 

the  cellular  membrane,  and  com- 

* 

monly  the  refiftance  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions  is  very  great,  efpecially  in  dry 
melancholick  habits,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  very  often.  I  attributed  the 
dropfy  of  this  clafs  of  Patients,  to 
fpiffitude  and  want  of  ferum  in  the 
mafs  of  blood  occafioned  by  an  ex- 
cefs  of  perfpiration,  which  fome- 
times  happens  to  be  fo  immoderate¬ 
ly  great  in  this  fort  of  People,  that 
the  blood  is  fo  much  deprived  of  its 
vehicle,  that  it  cannot  furnifh  the 
minute  ramifications  of  the  nerves 
or  lymphatics,  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fluids  to  which  they  are' 
cliflined.  Hence  the  force  of  the 
folids  is  diminifhed  which  occafions 
a  lentor,  weakens  digeftion,  and 
brings  on  a  dropfy. 

A 
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A  hot  oedema  arifes  from  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  humours  preternaturally 
enc reafed  and  diftending  fo  much 
the  iides  of  the  veifels,  that  it  caufes 
pain.  If  the  difteniion  and  pain 
continue  for  any  time,  the  veifels 
lofe  their  tone  and  contradfile  force, 
the  pores  are  enlarged  and  a  free 
paffage  opened  for  the  humours  into 
the  cellular  membrane. 

A  l  most  the  fame  thing  is  ob- 
ferved  to  happen  in  a  cold  oedema; 
for  the  veifels  being  too  much  com- 
preifed  by  a  fuperabundant  quantity 
of  ferum,  the  Patient  feels  great 
pain,  or  a  very  confiderable  anxiety, 
until  at  laft,  the  veifels  deprived  of 
their  tone  and  contractile  force  per¬ 
mit  a  free  paffage  to  the  ferum  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  or  into  the 
other  cavities  of  the  body. 
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From  hence  we  may  fee,  that  the 
veffels  and  pores  can  be  dilated  by 
too  much  motion  or  by  too  much 
laxity.  The  laft  cafe  is  quite  fo¬ 
reign  to  my  fubjed  ;  I  only  mention 
it,  in  order  to  take  away  the  equivo¬ 
cation  which  might  arife  from  a  cold 

O 


and  a  hot  oedema.  I  proceed  now 
to  fhew  the  defeat  of  Boerhaave’s 
dodrine  concerning  the  latter. 


A  hot  oedema,  according  to 
Boerhaave,  takes  place  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  arteries  nearer  the  apex  of  the 
cone  than  an  eryxipelas,  and  in  that 
they  differ  from  one  another  ;  be- 
fides  the  blood  has  no  fhare  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  fort  of  oedema. 

An  oedema  is  the  lecond  fpecies 
of  inflammation  oi  the  fecond  order 
according  to  our  Author,  I  have 
proved  in  fed:.  2.  A.  N°.  1,  2,  3,4, 
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5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  that  it  cannot 
pollibly  exift. 

Although  it  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  faid  in  fedt.  2,  that 
nature  cannot  fend  a  particular  hu¬ 
mour  different  from  the  blood  to 
form  an  oedematous  fwelling  ;  yet  I 
will  for  a  moment  admit  the  fup- 
pofition  and  reafon  in  confequence 
ot  the  iollowing  quotation,  wherein 
Boerhaave  maintains  the  lymph  to 
he  the  quinteffence  o>  the  blood. 
“  Aquofior,  fiuidior,  falina,  fpirituo- 
fa  portio  cruoris  fic  feparatur  ab  ar- 
teriofo  fanguine  ope  glandularum, 
qiiE  vadit  in  vafa  minima  ad  motum 
&  nutrimentum  ;  reiiqua  pars  craf- 
liofj  rubra  venis  redditnr  fenfim  lati- 
oribus  line  obftrudtionis  metu  ;  ergo 
cruor  arteriofus  primo  venofo  dilutior 
magifque  lymphaticus,  cujus  efjedtu 
vafa  majora  aperta  tenentur,  robur 
corpori  datur,  materies  conftantiori 

I  2  refedtui 
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refeclui  fcrvatur,  fed  inde  venofo 
cruori  dilutionis  necefiitas,  ut  fluat, 
iterum  per  arterias  minimas  pulmo- 
nales  aliafque  :  hocce  effedu  lymph  a 
glandulis  fecreta  funda  fuo  munere 
et  circuitu  redditur  immediate  vel 
per  dudum  Pequeti  ante  novum  in 
cor  ingreffum.”* 

As  it  appears  from  hence,  that 
the  lymph  is  accounted  by  Boer- 
haave  to  be  the  moft  fpirituous  part 
of  our  fluids,  and  to  be  the  chief 
agent  of  nutrition  and  animal  mo¬ 
tion,  its  quantity  with  regard  to  the 
other  humours,  fhould  be  very  fmall, 
and  the  velTels  which  contain  it 
fhould  be  alfo  fmall  in  proportion, 
if  compared  with  thofe  which  con¬ 
tain  the  reft  of  the  humours.  For 
the  fame  Author  aflerts  in  his  chy- 
miftry,  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 

;  l.  .  *  % 

*  Videlnftitut.  Med.  §  209.  Boerhaavii. 

Boyle, 
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Boyle,  that  the  fpiritus  re&or  of  the 
plants  is  not  equal  to  the  ■  •  part 

of  the  water  or  vehicle  which  con¬ 
tains  it.  May  not  therefore  the  fame 
thing  be  faid  of  the  lymph,  which 
the  former  accounts  to  be  as  it  were 
the  fpiritus  re&or  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy.  It  is  well  known,  that  there 
are  many  pellucid  tumours,  called 
lymphatic,  which  contain  upwards 
of  9  or  10  lb.  of  fluid,  and  the 
mufcular  motion  at  the  fame  time 
not  in  the  lead  impaired.  Now 
I  afk  of  thofe  who  defend  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  dodtrine,  from  whence  fuch 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  lymph  can 
come  ?  From  whence  fo  much  quin- 
teflence  in  the  blood  ?  To  pretend 
that  fuch  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
could  be  furnifhed  by  the  lymph, 
or  from  a  rupture  of  its  veflels  would 
feem  altogether  abfurd  j  befides, 
how  is  it  poflible  that  the  blood  yef- 
fels  could  remain  quiet  and  eafy, 

I  3  and 
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and  make  a  truce,  as  it  were,  with 
the  morbific  matter  during  the  time, 
which  a  fwelling  of  fo  prodigious  a 
fize  requires  to  its  formation  ?  There¬ 
fore,  it  does  not  feem  reafonable, 
that  nature  can  lend  any  kind  of  hu¬ 
mour  preferable  to  the  red  blood  to 
form  a  hot  oedematous  fwelling. 
Indeed  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
blood,  the  pus  and  ichor  with  all 
the  diverfity  of  humours  which  are 
found  in  fuch  fwellings,  are  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  heat,  puliation  and  pain 
or  the  affedted  part.  Moreover, 
this  fort  of  fwelling  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  an  inftance  of  which  fell 
lately  under  my  own  obfervation, 
when  a  white  pellucid  tumour  of  a 
furprifing  bignefs,  I  perceived  to 
arife  round  the  knee  in  the  fpace  of 
one  night.  Such  a  fwelling  could 

O 

not  certainly  proceed  from  the 

lymph. 
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The  Antients  attributed  oedema- 
tous  dwellings  to  an  atrabiliary  hu¬ 
mour.  Modern  Authors  thought  it 
was  eafier  to  keep  this  opinion  in 
view  with  a  little  conjectural  altera¬ 
tion,  than  to  make  obfervations  of 
their  own.  It  is  for  that  reafbn, 
Boerhaave  attributed  this  diforder  to 
the  ferurn  or  lymph,  and  banifhed 
the  term  atrabilis.  But  as  mod;  of 
the  Antients  under  flood  by  this 
term,  fcex  fanguinis^  that  is  the  dregs 
of  the  blood,  it  was  more  likely  to 
produce  a  hot  oedema,  than  the  fe- 
rum  or  lymph. 

The  term  atrabilis,  or  fcex  fangui- 
nis,  fhould  not  be  intirely  expunged 
out  of  phyfic  ;  becaufe,  in  the  fenfe 
of  the  antient  Phyficians,  it  compre¬ 
hended  many  ideas  ;  for  they  were 
fo  exact  in  difdnguifhing  the  diffe¬ 
rent  conftitutions  of  their  Patients, 
that  they  called  one  conftitution, 

I  4  phleg- 
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phlegmatic,  the  other  fanguine,  &c. 
Such  as  they  found  of  a  dry  hot 
conftitution,  thoughtful,  lively,  and 
given  to  {peculation,  they  called  bili¬ 
ous.  Indeed  they  were  not  much  mil- 
taken  in  their  account,  for  thefe  Peo¬ 
ple  commonly  perfpire  fo  much,  that 
their  blood,  not  having  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  vehicle  or  ferum,  pro¬ 
duces  heat,  coftivenefs,  and  an  al- 
kalefcence  of  the  bile,  from  whence 
inflammatory  diforders  very  often 
proceed.  Tumours  ariling  in  fuch 
.aabits,  were  fuppofed  by  the  Anti- 
ents  to  proceed  from  an  atrabilis  or 
f(£x  Janguinis ,  that  is  a  thick  hot 
kind  of  humour  wherein  the  bile 
had  a  fhare.  Hence  we  fee, '  that 
the  Antients,  though  unacquainted 
with  the  true  mechanifm  of  fecre- 
tions,  were  perfuaded  that  the  grofs- 
eft  part  of  the  humours  was  derived 
to  inflammatory  tumours,  if,  2,  3, 
fedl.  2.) 


The 
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The  extremities  of  the  nerves  ail 
over  the  body,  are  covered  with  a 

4  J 

mucous  or  glutinous  humour,  like 
that  which  the  febacious  glands  fur- 

O 

nifh  for  the  cuticular  nerves.  The 
more  this  humour  abounds  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  the  more  the 
fluids  derived  by  the  force  of  an  in¬ 
flammation  to  that  membrane,  fhall 
be  detained,  and  of  confequence  the 
fweliing  fhall  be  greater  ;  but  as  this 
glutinous  humour  is  feldom  wanting 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  or  in  the 
furface  of  the  fkin,  fo  alfo  an  in¬ 
flammation  feldom  happens  which 
is  not  oedematous. 

t  *  • 

As  the  thinneft  fluids,  upon  thefe 
occalions,  are  very  requifite  to  extin- 
guifh  heat,  and  prevent  concretions, 
quere,  whether  this  glutinous  hu¬ 
mour,  and  the  ftridture  of  the  ca¬ 
pillaries  were  not  providentially  con¬ 
trived  to  detain  them  in  the  body? 

In 
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In  fome  confumptive  habits  whole 
humours  are  very  acrid,  dry,  and  in- 
fpiil'ated,  whofe  veiTeis  are  almoft 
empty,  and  in  whom  the  force  of  the 
heart  is  very  fmall,  little  or  no  oedema 
or  tumour  can  be  perceived,  a  1th o’ 
the  ulcers,  which  fpread  over  their 
legs,  thighs  and  other  parts  of  their 
body,  are  evident  figns  that  they  la¬ 
bour  under  a  very  fevere  inflamma¬ 
tion.  No  fweiiing  appears  in  thefe 
cafes,  perhaps,  becaufe  the  febacious 
humour  is  defective,  being  confumed 
by  the  long  duration  of  the  difeafe. 

f  •  *  > 

The  diverflty  of  heat  obferved  in 
inflammatory  tumours,  confifts  in 
the  different  degrees  of  codlion  of 
the  morbific  matter,  whereof  I  am 
to  fpeak  more  at  large,  when  I  come, 
to  treat  of  fuppuration. 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  feveral 
Perfons,  as  well  as  myfelf,  have  ob¬ 
ferved 
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ferved  a  phlegmon  on  its  decline,  to 
affume  fucceilively  the  forms  of  an 
eryfipelas  and  oedema,  and  by  nature 
or  art  foon  to  vanifh  ;  which  would 
not  certainly  happen  fo  foon,  if  they 
proceeded  from  an  infpiil'ated  blood, 
fertim,  or  lymph  wedged,  if  I  may 
ufe  fuch  an  exprefiion,  into  the 
fmal'left  veflels. 

For  which  reafon,  as  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  appearances  of  an  inflammati¬ 
on  are  known  to  arife  fucceffively 
in  the  fame  place,  it  fee  ms  very  cer¬ 
tain,  that  they  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufe,  namely,  from  the  fame 
kind  of  humours,  in  the  fame  feries 
of  veflels,  and  that  they  are  nothing 
elfe,  but  the  different  degrees  of  in- 
tenfity  of  the  fame  difeafe.  Befides, 
it  is  known  by  experience,  that  they 
are  cured  by  the  fame  remedies, 
which  fufficiently  confirms  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  advanced  upon 

this 
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this  article  ;  therefore  it  is  quite 
needlefs  to  place  thefe  three  appear¬ 
ances  of  an  inflammation  in  three 
different  fe&ions  of  a  cone,  and  to 
attribute  each  of  them  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  humour,  and  indeed  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  what  any  Phyfician  or 
Surgeon  will  find  verified  by  obfer- 
vation  in  his  own  pra&ice. 


Sect. 
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Sect.'  IV. 

Of  the  DIAGNOSTIC  SIGNS 

O  F  A  N 

INFLAMMATION. 

1 .  f  a  A  H  E  Diagncffic  figns  of  an 
A  inflammation  may  be  taken 
from  its  definition,  page  19,  and 
from  its  e fleets,  (chap.  1.  fed.  1.  j3, 
N°,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,)  and  its  different 
names  are  known  from  the  different 
parts  wherein  it  takes  place.  <I>.  4* 
fed.  1.  chap.  1. 

PROGNOSTIC  SIGNS. 

The  dignity  of  the  affeded  partj 
the  greatnefs  of  the  fwelling,  the 

con- 
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conftitution  of  the  Patient,  and 
the  intenfity  of  the  fymptoms 
will  declare  the  future  event  of  an 
inflammation.  T herefore,  if  the 
Patient  is  confcious  that  his  humours 
are  not  vitiated  by  the  pox  or  fcur- 
vy,  fcrophulous  difeafes,  &c.  that 
the  phlegmon  has  not  penetrated 
deep  into  the  parts  under  the  fkin, 
we  may  fafely  fay,  that  it  is  void  of 
danger,  and  that  it  is  like  to  termi¬ 
nate  by  refolution,  or  at  lead  by  a 
laudable  fuppuration. 

Wh  f.n  the  parts  attacked  by  a 
phlegmon,  are  of  a  firm  texture, 
and  have  but  a  imall  quantity  of 
veflels,  fucli  as  the  ligaments  and 
glands,  the  cure  is  tedious,  and  fup¬ 
puration  cannot  be  brought  on  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty. 

The  danger  is  greater  or  final ler 
according  to  the  pain,  heat,  puliati¬ 
on, 
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on,  &c.  and  according  as  the  vaf- 
cular  fyftem  of  the  Patient  is  more 
or  lefs  irritable.  If  thele  fymptoms 
are  leftened  by  degrees  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  hardnefs  in  any  glandular  part, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  diforder  will 
not  degenerate  into  a  fcirrhus.  But 
if  thefe  fymptoms  ceafe  fuddenly,  the 
epidermis  is  raifed  into  blifters  full 
of  ichor,  or  links,  and  the  colour 
of  the  part  becomes  black,  or  livid, 
whilft  the  pulfe  at  the  fame  time  is 
but  fmall,  the  urine  and  excrements 
become  fetid,  and  the  fenlibility  oi 
the  affedted  part  is  intirely  abolifh- 
ed,  it  is  mod  certain,  that  a  gan¬ 
grene  is  approaching  or  already 
begun.  When  a  glandular  part, 
after  the  lymptoms  are  lefTened  by 
degrees,  becomes  hard  and  relifting 
to  the  lingers,  a  future  fcirrhus  is  to 
be  foretold.  The  phlegmons  which 
take  place  in  the  eyes,  throat, 

ten- 
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tendinous,  or  nervous  parts,  are  to 
be  accounted  dangerous.  The  deep¬ 
er  the  phlegmon  penetrates  into  the 
affected  part,  the  harder  it  is  to  be 
cured. 


Sect.  V. 

Of  the  CURE  of 
INFLAMMATIONS  in  General. 

'T'HE  indication  of  cure  for  this 
A  diforder,  directs  the  ufe  of  ail 
fuch  means  as  may  tend  to  leffen  the 
erethifm  of  the  veffels,  and  to  abate 
the  encreafed  velocity  of  the  fluids. 
Thefe  are  both  leffened,  or  fome- 
times  totally  cured  by  venefe&ion, 
mild  purges,  diluents,  acids,  oily, 
mucilaginous,  and  narcotic  medi¬ 
cines  prudently  adminiftered. 

l.  The 
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1.  The  diet  fhould  be  diluent,  le¬ 
nitive,  and  cooling.  Blood  fhould  be 
drawn  in  proportion  to  the  fluxion, 
the  intenflty  of  the  pain  and  other 
fymptoms,  and  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  Patient  ;  large 
draughts  of  barley  water,  rice  water, 
with  nitre  from  gj  to  sj  to  every 
pint,  alio  maiden-hair  tea,  whey  and 
other  liquors  of  the  fame  clafs,  are 
very  efficacious. 

The  emulflo  communis  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  is  excellent 
upon  thefe  occaflons  ;  but  it  will 
become  more  agreeable,  if  inftead 
of  gum  arabic,  you  fubftitute  the 
four  great  cold  feeds  of  each  sj. 

If  the  emulflon  fhould  weaken 
the  ftomach,  you  may  in  its  ftead 
ufe  barley  water,  aromatized  with 
fome  agreeable  herb,  and  fweetened 
with  the  lyrup  of  maiden-hair. 

K  If 
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Ie  the  emulfton  does  not  pafs  off 
freely  by  urine,  a  proper  dofe  of 
nitre  may  be  added  to  it  occaftonal- 
ly ;  for  as  no  fait  diffufes  itfelf  in 
any  fluid  fo  much  as  nitre,  it  mull 
be  very  efficacious,  by  exciting  gent¬ 
ly  the  contractions  of  the  veffels,  to 
prevent  the  concretions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids,  in  an  inflammatory  ft  ate ; 
but  it  mu  ft  be  taken  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  drink  ;  otherwife  it  may 
irritate  the  vifcera,  and  particularly 
the  kidnies  and  urinary  duCts.  Moft 
commonly  it  carries  its  aCtion  upon 
the  latter,  and  when  it  does,  we  may 
generally  expeCt  good  effects  from  its 
operation  ;  but  in  the  diforders  of 
thefe  parts,  we  are  to  be  cautious, 
leaft  it  fhould  irritate  too  much ;  it 
fhould  therefore  be  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  in  thefe  cafes,  efpecially  by 
young  Practitioners,  who  have  not 
{kill  or  experience  enough  to  form 
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a  judgment  concerning  the  fenfibili— 
ty  of  the  Patient. 

;  ■  . 

W  e  may  be  allured, ,  that  nitre  ir¬ 
ritates,  if,  when  it  is  adminiftered 
in  proper  dofes,  the  quantity  of 
urine  compared  with  that  of  the 
drink,  is  too  fmall.  . 

2.  After  bleeding  in  the  foot, 
or  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  admi- 
niftering  a  gentle  purge  to  clear  the 
primte  vise,  a  femicupium  of  warm 
water  will  fometimes  eale  inflamma- 

<1  iv!  -  ,  * »  -  -  * 

tions  of  the  head  ;  for  by  the  heat 
of  fuph  a  bath,  a  great  quantity  of 
humour  is  derived  from  it  to  the  in* 
ferior  extremities,  by  which  means 
their  column  and  quantity  is  leflen- 
ed  in  the  veflels  of  the  brain,  and 
of  confequence  their  irritation  and 
erethifm.  A  fmall  inflammation  of 
the  brain  is  thus  very  often  cured. 
A  warm  bath  is  no  lefs  efficacious 
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in  curing  inflammations  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  For  the  fibres 
grow  hard  in  this  diforder,  it  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  they  fhould  foften 
with  warm  water,  when  the  very 
horns  of  Deers  may  be  rendered  as 
foft  as  jelly,  by  being  expofed  to  its 
vapours.  A  vapour  bath,  and  fo¬ 
mentations  produce  the  like  effect, 
efpecially  when  they  are  more  or 
lefs  impregnated  with  emollients  and 
aromatics,  or  with  acids.  Fomen¬ 
tations  of  warm  milk  may  be  or¬ 
dered  for  the  fame  end,  with  great 
fuccefs,  or  a  decodtion  of  the  root 
of  althea,  applied  warm.  A  poul¬ 
tice  made  of  ground  linfeed,  or  a 
fomentation  made  of  its  decodtion 
will  anfwer  the  fame  end. 

After  employing  baths,  vapours,  . 
or  fomentations,  the  following  to* 
pics  may  be  ufed. 

3.  Oint- 
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3.  Ointments,  fweet  oils,  lini¬ 
ments,  anodyne  pultefi.es,  made  up 
with  bread  and  milk,  the  oil  of 
olives,  linfeed  oil,  and  faffron,  or 
diafcordium,  applied  outwardly  will 
contribute  to  leflen  the  erethifm,  not 
only  of  the  external  parts,  but  alfo 
of  the  internal  vifcera  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  and  of  the  thorax.  The  oint¬ 
ments  of  althea  and  elder,  the  oil 
of  olives,  either  jointly  or  feparate- 
ly,  in  equal  quantities,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fide  ;  for  example,  in  a 
pleurify.  The  following  fomenta¬ 
tion  may  be  applied  in  the  fame 
cafe.  Take  four  ounces  of  the  tops 
of  white  poppies,  boil  them  in  two 
quarts  of  common  water,  until  they 
are  reduced  to  one,  ftrain,  and  add 
two  ounces  of  vinegar ;  make  a  fo¬ 
mentation  to  be  applied  to  the  af¬ 
fected  part. 
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4.  In  an  erethifm  of  the  throat, 
oily  potiork,  with  fome  gentle  nar¬ 
cotics,  may  be  given  with  fuccefs. 


.  -i  • 
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Inflammations  of  all  parts  of 
the  body  are  cured  after  the  fame 
manner,  but  we  fhould  have  regard 
to  the  ftru&ure,  fituation,  and  con¬ 
nection  of  thefe  parts,  to  the  ante¬ 
cedent  caufes  of  that  diforder,  and 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  Patient. 


It  is  certain,  that  the  fibres  grow 
hard  by  the  force  of  the  erethifm, 
and  by  that  means  lofe  their  flexibi¬ 
lity  ;  therefore,  to  bring  them  to 
their  former  ftate,  it  is  neceffary  to 
life  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  inflammations  of  the 
primae  viae ;  but  regard  mu  ft  be  had 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftomach  and 
conftitution  of  the  Patient  3  for  they 
are  not  to  be  given  to  fuch  as  are  of 
delicate  habits,  without  fome  pre¬ 
caution, 
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caution,  and  if  they  do  take  any 
oily  medicine,  it  fhould  be  mixed 
with  fome  agreeable  aromatic  or  fto- 
machic  diftilled  water.  Difpenfato- 
ries  abound  fo  much  with  receipts 
of  this  kind,  that  it  is  needlefs  to 
infert  any  here. 

As  it  is  necefiary  to  keep  the  bo¬ 
dy  open,  the  decoction  of  tamarinds 
or  prunes,  lenitive  electuary,  falts 
and  manna,  &c.  See.  fhould  be  given 

J  tD 

or  adminiftered  either  in  a  draught, 

or  in  the  form  of  a  glyfter. 

r  '  > 

*  \  ^ 

The  primas  vise  being  thus  cleared 
of  all  fordes,  by  the  foregoing  me¬ 
dicines,  abforbent  draughts,  fuch  as 
the  deco&um  album,  or  julap  cre- 
taofthe  London  Difpenfatory,  are  to 
be  preferibed  in  the  inflammations 
of  the  inteftines,  as  often  as  they 
proceed  from  any  vellicating  acrimo¬ 
nious  leven  j  and  if  the  Patient  finds 
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eafe  by  them,  he  is  to  ufe  them 
plentifully,  and  afterwards  to  take  a 
gentle  purge.  In  the  fame  cafe 
giyfters  are  very  efficacious. 

Clysters  are  of  great  fervice  in 
inflammations  of  all  parts  of  the 
body,  becaufe  they  derive  a  great 
quantity  of  humours  to  the  inteftines, 
and  becaufe  they  pafs  immediately 
into  the  veflels  without  weakening 
or  fatiguing  the  ftomach. 

Nourishing  glyfters  are  to  be  in¬ 
jected,  when  the  functions  of  the 
organs  of  deglutition  are  diford ered, 
or  weakened,  or  when,  on  account 
of  a  violent  vomiting,  the  aliments 
are  rejected  by  the  ftomach.  Often 
have  1  feen  life  fupported  a  long  time 
by  this  means. 

5.  If  by  too  rapid  a  motion  ex¬ 
cited  by  an  inflammation,  the  hu¬ 
mours 
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mours  are  fo  much  rarefied,  that 
they  occafion  a  falfe  plethora,  we 
mull  have  recourfe  to  acids.  No 
Phyfician  doubts,  but  volatile  alka¬ 
lies,  by  the  force  of  inflammations 
are  produced  in  the  human  body, 
and  as  a  fulphureous  principle  makes 
no  final  1  part  of  the  compofition, 
they  powerfully  diflolve  the  blood. 

W e  are  taught  by  chymiftry,  that 
acids  have  a  great  affinity  with  vo¬ 
latile  alkalies,  whofe  finell  is  owing 
to  their  combination  with  fulphur  ; 
hence  it  is  probable,  that  acids  taken 
inwardly,  by  uniting  with  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkalies,  (which  by  the  force  of 
the  dilorder,  may  be  extricated  from 
the  mafs  of  blood)  blunt  their  fti- 
muius,  leflfen  the  ere  hi  fin,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  diflolution  or  the  humours. 

From  hence,  and  from  the  anfwer 
given  to  the  fifth  objection,  4. 

chap. 
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chap.  2.  it  is  probable,  that  the  par-; 
tides  of  the  fluids  are  attracted  to 
one  another,  by  the  help  of  acids, 
and  that  their  adtion  againft  the 
fides  of  the  veflels  muft  neceflarily 
be  leflened  by  thefe  means.  Be- 

•  J-  **■ 

fldes  acids  powerfully  difiolve  the 
particles  of  tartar,  which  fometimes 
get  into  the  rnafs  of  blood.  From 
all  which  it  is  eafy  to  judge  why 
acids  are  fo  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  inflammations. 

6.  If  the  greatnefs  of  the  pain 
hinders  the  Patient  to  fleep,  he  is 
to  be  ordered  fome  preparation  of 
opium,  and  after  bleeding,  diluting 
and  evacuating  the  faburra  of  the 
prims  viae,  with  a  gentle  purge  pre¬ 
pared  with  manna,  tamarinds,  and 
fome  neutral  fait.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  impreffion  made  by  narcotics,  in 
the  parts  which  they  immediately 
touch,  foon  abates  the  fenfation  of 
pain  wherever  it  takes  place,  and  this 

muft 
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muft  be  owing  to  tlie  fympathy 
which  fubfifts  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  not 
to  the  immediate  application  of  thefe 
medicines,  a  truth  I  have  feen  ve¬ 
rified  in  many  in  fiances. 

Narcotics  taken  in  the  mouth, 
or  in  glyfiers,  foon  flop  or  abate 
paia  in  any  part  of  the  body,  as 
every  one  of  the  Faculty  muft  have 
experienced.  It  is  impoffible  that 
could  be  effected  in  fo  fhort  a  time, 
by  an  immediate  contact;  there¬ 
fore  the  impreflion  made  by  them  in 
the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  is  fuch, 
that  it  is  foon  communicated  to  the 
whole  nervous  fyftem  ;  whether  that 
impreffion  is  pleafing  or  irritating, 
we  are  quite  at  a  lofs.  If  a  young 
tame,  well  fed  Quadrupede  is  gently 
ftroked  in  any  nervous  part  by  a 
Ferlon  with  whom  he  is  familiar,  he 
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flops,  and  is  put  into  fuch  an  exta~ 
fy,  that  he  throws  himfelf  fome- 
times  on  the  ground,  and,  if  the 
ftroking  is  continued,  falls  a  fleep, 
of  which  I  have  myfelf  feen  many 
nroofs  made  in  animals  of  different 
.dnds.  It  is  furprifing  how  varioufly 
the  nerves  are  affedted,  not  only  by 
inward  and  outward  applications,  but 
by  different  founds.  Mufic  touches 
the  ears  of  moft  People  very  agreeably, 
and  the  young  more  than  the  old  ;  as 
we  may  obferve  in  Children,  invvhofe 
tender  nerves  fuch  a  pleafing  motion 
is  excited  by  the  fongs  or  humming 
of  their  Nurfes,  that  they  generally 
fall  afleep ;  the  bag-pipes  have  the 
effedt  of  a  diuretic  on  fome  People, 
according  to  the  teftimony  of  Dr. 
Whytt,  in  his  treatife  on  animal  mo¬ 
tion.  Good  news  moves  the  nerves 
of  fome  individuals  fo  pleafantly,  that 
they  die  in  an  extafy  of  blifs,  and  the 
death  occafioned  by  too  great  a  dole 
of  narcotics  is  equally  pleafant. 


But 
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But  we  cannot  infer  from  thefe 
fimilar  effects,  that  the  pleafant  deep 
procured  by  narcotics  is  owing  to  a 
pleafing  impreffion. 

I  have  proved  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments,  that  pain  in 
People  of  all  ages,  can  be  flopped 
by  an  immediate  application  of  nar¬ 
cotics  to  the  affedted  part.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  an  impreffion  made  by  thefe 
medicines  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
is  communicated  to  the  whole  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  ? 

Although  narcotics  feldom  fail 
to  abate  pain  in  robuft  habits,  they 
ffiould  not  be  adminiftered  to  weak 
and  delicate  People,  without  a  great 
deal  of  prudence  and  precaution ; 
efpecially  if  they  are  not  accufiomed 
to  take  iuch  medicines ;  for  accord- 
ing  to  the  proverb,  natura  ccnfustis 
gaudety  cuftom  becomes  a  fecond  na¬ 
ture 
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ture.  It  is  thus  the  Turks  accuf- 
tomed  to  take  opium  from  their  in¬ 
fancy,  ufe  it  inftead  of  lpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  to  get  drunk  before  they 
go  to  battle. 

About  the  laft  flage  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  diforder,  the  theriaca  of 
Andromachi,  may  be  given  from 
gj  to  sj.  when  the  Patient  is  reft- 
lefs,  efpecially  if  the  fkin  begins  to 
grow  moift.  But  if  it  it  be  necef- 
fary  to  follicit  the  ofcillations  of  the 
veflels,  Dr.  Huxham’s  eflence  of 
antimony,  may  be  given  from  6  to 
30  or  60  drops,  in  a  glafs  of  wine, 
or  in  a  difh  of  tea.  If  a  gentle  to7 
nic  medicine  is  wanting,  the  faline 
mixture  of  River  ins,  with  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  cinnamon,  or  nut¬ 
meg  water  may  anfwer  that  end. 

V  .  .  ,  J 

By  the  help  of  thefe  medicines, 
and  others,  taken  occafionaliy  from 

the 
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the  clafs  of  ftomachics  and  cordials, 
we  can  roufe  up  the  decaying  ftrength 
of  the  Patient,  difperfe  beginning 
obftrudions,  and  prevent  their  fu¬ 
ture  growth. 

By  the  application  of  baths,  va¬ 
pours,  liniments,  and  fuch  like  to¬ 
pics,  as  we  recommended  above,  it 
may  happen,  that  an  erethifm  may 
be  intirely  cured,  and  the  preterna¬ 
tural  velocity  of  the  fluids  leflened, 
and  brought  to  its  due  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  affeded  part. 
The  humours  which  were  propelled 
by  the  force  of  the  erethifm  into 
the  cellular  membrane,  find  by  thefe 
means,  a  free  paflage  to  run  back 
by  the  infpiring  veflels  into  the  mafs 
of  blood,  or  to  exhale  through  the 
expiring  velfels  by  the  pores  of  the 
fkin ;  and  though  the  erethifm 
of  thefe  parts  may  not  be  overcome 
by  topics,  as  it  happens  very  often, 

efpe« 
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efpecially  when  proper  internal 
medicines  are  not  ordered  at  the 
fame  time,  and  when  the  ftrength 
of  the  Patient  is  too  great,  we  have 
ftill  this  advantage,  that  the  texture 
of  the  fkin  is  fo  much  foftened  by 
the  ufe  of  topics,  that  the  extrava- 
fated  fluids  can  eafily  pafs  out  thro’ 
its  pores. 

By  a  Ikillful  and  timely  applica¬ 
tion  of  medicines,  not  only  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  abfcefles,  but  lofs  of 
limbs,  and  fatal  ulcers  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  it  is  only  by  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  phyfic,  we  can  be 
directed  how  to  a<ft  in  fuch  cafes. 

Any  impartial  judge  mu  ft  own, 
that  the  remedies  prefcribed  in  this 
lection,  diredtly  anfwer  the  indica¬ 
tions  which  I  have  drawn  from  the 
eflence  or  prime  attributes  of  an  in¬ 
flammation. 

But 
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But  flhould  any  one  take  the  in- 
dications  of  an  inflammation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  the  proximate  caufes 
to  which  it  is  attributed  by  Boer  - 
haave  and  Van  Swieten,  in  aph.  371. 
he  might  try  many  ufelefs  experi¬ 
ments,  and  do  the  Patient  more  harm 
than  good.  This  will  appear  more 
clearly  in  the  following  chapter, 


I, 
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Which  proves  the  curative  indications  of  an 
inflammation  to  be  repugnant  to  Boerhaave’i 
dodtrine ,  aph.  371. 

According  to  our  Author,an  in¬ 
flammation  proceeds  from  a 
ftagnation  or  flzinefs  of  the  blood, 
ferum  or  lymph  in  the  capillary  vef- 
fels,  If  it  did,  the  medicines  which 
are  properly  called  aperients,  and  atte- 
iiuants  ;  faflafras,  for  example,  lig¬ 
num  guaiaci,  and  fuch  drugs  as  en- 
creafe  the  blood’s  motion,  would  be 
very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  even  in  its  increafe  and  vi¬ 
gour.  On  the  contrary,  acids  by 
coagulating  the  blood,  and  lefiening 
its  motion,  would  be  hurtful,  and 
emollients  would  be  no  lefs  prejudi¬ 
cial,  becaufe  the  capillary  veflels  in 

that 
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that  hypothecs,  would  be  fo  much 
diftended  by  the  accumulated  fluids, 
as  to  be  in  a  proximate  irate  to  a 
rupture,  which  would  foon  be  com- 
pleated  by  the  foftening  quality  of 
fuch  medicines  ;  but  the  contrary 
evidently  happens  in  practice  ;  for 
emollients  and  acids  are  prefcribed 
with  fuccefs,  to  diminifh  the  ftric- 
ture  and  erethifm  o i  the  veffels 
in  an  inflammation  \  for  which  rea- 
fon,  it  may  be  juftly  concluded,  that 
Boerhaave’s  dodhine  is  contrary  to 
the  curative  indications  of  that  dis¬ 
order. 

jS.  4.  Some  unexperienced  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  conflder  the  materia 
medica  by  the  lump,  and  have  no 
certain  rule  to  guide  them  therein, 
may  objeifl,  that  attenuants  and  ape¬ 
rients,  are  really  efficacious  in  in¬ 
flammations. 

L  2  I 
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I  own,  that  aperients  and  atte- 
nuants  are  fometim.es  ufeful  towards 
the  laft  ftage  of  the  diforder,  and 
that  by  a  proper  application  of  them 
at  that  time,  obftru&ions  and  fcir- 
rhi  are  very  often  prevented  ;  but, 
I  deny  that  they  can  be  ufeful  in 
the  vigour  and  encreale  of  this  di- 
feafe,  for  by  irritating  the  folids  with 
the  hard  particles  upon  which  their 
virtue  depends,  and  by  which  they 
procure  heat,  they  would  entertain 
and  encreafe  the  erethifm  of  the 
veflels. 

/3.  5.  Many  will  object,  that  ve¬ 
getable  acids,  far  from  coagulating 
the  blood,  diflblve  it. 


All  Phylicians  agree,  that  acids 
are  cooling,  but  they  cannot  cool  a 
living  body,  without  diminifhing 
the  a&ion  and  re-adtion  of  the  folids 
and  fluids ;  therefore  a  lentor  mu  ft 

neceflarily 
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neceffarily  follow  an  immoderate  ufe 
of  acids,  whether  taken  as  aliments 
or  as  medicines.  For  the  blood 
muft  contain  the  principles  of  our 
food,  according  to  the  axiom, 
principiata  redolent  naturam  princi- 
piorum ,  and  the  chyle,  by  heat  as 
well  as  by  want  of  motion,  grows 
acid  ;  befides  it  affords  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  by  a  chymical  analysis. 
But  acids  in  general  have  a  proper¬ 
ty  of  coagulating  ;  therefore  it  can 
be  aflerted,  that  the  chyle  and  blood 
refulting  from  a  lentor  occafioned 
by  an  immoderate  quantity  of  acid 
aliments,  are  apt  to  coagulate  and 
form  concretions.  Every  one  may 
with  me  have  obferved,  that  thofe 
who  make  an  immoderate  ufe  of  fari- 
nacious  food  or  acefcent  vegetables,  as 
rice,  oat  meal,  peas,  beans,  &c.  in  pap, 
or  lemons,  oranges,  limes,  with  all 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  look  pale,  have 
bad  digeflion,  are  fubjed  to  obftruc- 

L  3  tions, 
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tions,  bilious  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  liver,  which  are  re¬ 
moved  chiefly  by  the  ufe  of  alkalies, 
purges  and  abforbents.  The  truth 
of  what  is  here  advanced,  will  be 
allowed  and  confirmed  by  any  one 
of  the  Faculty  who  has  been  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  or  in  the  other  foutherii 
iflands  of  America,  where,  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  by  ufing  too  much  fruit  or 
an  acelcent  diet,  are  univerfally  fub- 
je£t  to  the  diforders  which  proceed 
from  a  fuperabundance  of  bile. 

What  I  have  laid  concerning  ve¬ 
getable  acids,  is  contrary  to  Van 
Swieten’s  commentary  on  aph,  117. 
ol  Boerhaave.  Indeed,  v/hat  is  there 
affirmed  by  this  celebrated  Author, 
is  not  conformable  to  experience,  for 
he  puts  wine,  vinegar,  milk,  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  in  the  fame  clafs, 
and  lays,  that  they  all  difiolve  the 
blood  very  powerfully.  I  am  pep- 

fuaded, 
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fuaded,  that  this  miftake  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  rather  to  a  flip  of  the  pen, 
or  a  fault  of  the  Printer,  than  to  our 
Author.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
very  few  Phyflcians  in  Europe  excel 
him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  materia 
medic  a. 

I  allow  that  fruit  and  vegetable 
acids  are  very  efficacious  to  Jeflen 
the  ftimulus  of  the  blood,  and  that 
bv  an  immoderate  ufe  of  them,  it 

J>  3 

may  be  taken  away  intirely ;  but  in 
a  ffiort  time  they  generally  engen¬ 
der  in  its  place  a  more  hurtful  ftimu¬ 
lus;  for  when  they  are  ufed  as  ali¬ 
ments  for  too  long  a  time,  they  lup- 
ply  a  bad  acefcent  chyle,  which  may 
pafs  in  the  meferaic  veins  to  the  li¬ 
ver,  in  fo  great  a  quantity,  as  to 
thicken  the  bile,  take  away  its  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  render  it  partly  or  alto¬ 
gether  unfit  to  diflolve  and  combine 
the  different  elements  of  the  chy- 

L  4  mus 
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mus ;  from  whence  proceeds  bad  di- 
geftion,  bad  chyle,  bad  blood,  and 
a  lentor,  which  bring  on  obftrudi- 
ons,  concretions,  irritations  and  co¬ 
lics,  with  the  other  evils  which  arife 
from  fuch  complications. 

It  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  fub- 
jed,  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that 
acids  are  recommended  by  Galen  to 
cure  the  fcirrhi  of  the  vifcera,  but 
he  ordered  them  to  be  mixed  with 
aromatics  or  with  bitters ;  but  what 
refults  from  iuch  a  mixture,  is  in- 
tirely  different  from  vinegar,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  any  other  acid,  and  for 
that  reafon,  poffeffes  different  (pro¬ 
perties,  and  produce  [different  ef¬ 
fects.  Many  Fhyilcians  give  vine¬ 
gar  plentifully  as  an  attenuant  in  all 
obftrudions,  and  in  a  moift  or  dry 
afthma.  I  allow  that  vinegar  ads 
fometimes  as  an  attenuant,  but  it 
does  pot  follow  from  thence,  that  it 
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fhould  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  at- 
tenuants,  for  fuch  an  arrangement 
would  produce  a  confufton  in  the 
materia  medica,  which  would  be 
very  prejudicial  in  the  practice  of 
phyftc.  Calcined  hartfhorn  and  rice 
are  very  efficacious  in  a  diarrhoea  ; 
but  furely  no  Phyfician  will  fay,  that 
they  are  aftringent,  yet  we  know, 
that  fome  empirics  give  them  that 
name,  and  they  retain  it  eternally 
in  families,  where  fuch  People  have 
credit,  and  thefe  families  would  ac- 
.  count  the  moft  learned  Phyflcians 
very  ignorant,  if  they  fhould  pre- 
fcribe  them  in  any  other  illnefs,  but 
a  diarrhoea  \  for  relying  intirely  up¬ 
on  the  affedted  gravity  and  authority 
of  thefe  favourite  pretenders,  it  is 
impoflible  to  perfuade  them,  but 
that  the  aftringent  eftedts  of  thefe 
ingredients,  are  owing  to  their  ef~ 
fence  or  nature,  and  not  to  any  ac-=- 
cidents. 

The 
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The  lame  thing  may  be  faid  of 
acids  in  general,  and  of  vinegar  in 
particular,  which  only  becomes  an 
attenuant  by  its  effeds,  in  afthmas 
and  obftrudions,  though  it  has  not 
that  property  effentially.  We  are 
to  remark,  that  real  attenuants  would 
be  very  noxious  in  circumftances, 
where  vinegar  is  ufeiul,  and  that  it 
is  by  the  rules  of  phylic,  only  we 
can  know  this  difference, 

Nothing  helps  us  more  to  make 
a  happy  progrefs  in  the  practice  of 
phylic,  than  a  due  diftribution  of 
medicines  into  proper  clafles,  and  all 
the  abufes  which  are  committed  in 

v  V 

the  materia  medica,  proceed  chiefly 
from  want  of  that  arrangement. 
Have  we  not  therefore,  reafon  to 
fear,  that  vegetable  acids,  lemon 
juice,  vinegar,  fruit,  &c.  ranged  by 
Van  Swieten,  in  the  clais  of  attenu¬ 
ants,  may  lead  young  beginners  in¬ 
to 
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to  innumerable  errors  ?  Are  not  the 
evils  which  arife  from  thence  the 
more  to  be  feared,  as  the  authority 
of  that  celebrated  Author  prevails 
lo  much  all  over  the  univerfe,  that 
whatever  Physician  will  dare  to 
contradid  it,  mu  ft  endanger  his  re¬ 
putation  ? 

Many  Empirics,  and  even  feme 
Phyficians  to  this  day,  boaft  of  the 
great  fuccefs  they  have  had  in  admi- 
niftering  internally  preparations  of 
gold,  filver,  copper,  and  lead.  Such 
errors  probably  derive  their  origin 
from  feme  celebrated  Phyficians, 
who  preferibed  them,  perhaps,  for 
the  fake  of  trial,  before  phyiic  was 
fo  well  cultivated  as  in  our  days. 

Some  ufe  preparations  of  lead  ve¬ 
ry  frequently  in  gonorrhoeas,  and 
believe  them  to  be  fpecific,  though 
nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the 

ftomach’ 
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ftomach  or  inteftines,  than  that  me¬ 
tal,  of  which  forty  Perfons,  who 
died  by  drinking  fmall  wine,  where¬ 
in  litharge  was  infufed,  afforded  me 
a  fatal  proof. 

The  defign  of  thefe  remarks,  is 
to  fhew  that  the  carelefs  flips  or  in- 
iinuations  of  great  Phyficians,  are 
very  dangerous,  efpecially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  acids  and  acefcent  aliments, 
as  may  be  obferved  by  the  great 
number  of  Negroes,  which  our  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Planters  lofe  by  a  mealy 
aceffent  diet  ;  for  they  are  feldom 
allowed  any  thing  but  rice  in  the 
paffagc  from  Africa  to  America, 
which  by  turning  four  on  their 
ftomachs,  produces  all  the  bad  ef- 
fe&s  of  acidity,  and  very  probably 
renders  their  perfpiration  too  flow, 
and  it  is  from  thence,  perhaps, 
and  from  their  other  concuring 
circumftances,  that  they  have  fuch 
a  difagreeable  fmell  ;  for  the 

humour 
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humour  which  pafles  off  by  fweat, 
and  infenfible  perfpiration,  are  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  urine,  fo 
that  when  they  are  retained,  they 
may  acquire  a  bad  fmell  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  urine,  as  I  fhall  ex¬ 
plain,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  ob- 
ftrudtions. 

Ramazini  remarks,  that  clean- 
fers  of  jakes  are  fubjedt  to  inflam¬ 
mations  of  the  eyes*,  and  in  fome 
countries  abroad,  (I  will  not  name) 
where  inftead  of  jakes,  pots  are  kept 
in  the  bed  rooms,  the  People  are  very 
much  fubjedt  to  opthalmies,  and 
fuch  of  them  as  I  advifed  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  from  bad  fmell,  foon 
got  rid  of  their  diforder. 

O 

From  hence  it  is  certain,  that 
the  acrid  effluvia,  which  offend  the 
nofe,  are  alfo  offenflve  to  the  eyes, 

,  t*  V  fr  •  --V  *.*«  -d  t'-  .  *  • 

*  See  his  Treatife  on  the  Diforders  of  Artificers* 
chap.  14?  tranilated  into  EngHfh  by  Dr.  James. 

and. 
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and  that  the  fetid  particles  which 
exhale  from  the  bodies  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  render  them  fo  much  fubject 
to  opthalmies  in  their  pafiage  from 
Africa  to  America.  The  poor 
wretches  are  bled  fo  copioufly  on 
thefe  occafions,  that  the  circulation 
is  weakened,  and  the  diforder  en- 
creafed,  until  it  carries  them  off. 

W e  are  to  remark,  that  the  blood 
refulting  from  acefcent  aliments,  espe¬ 
cially  in  thefe  People,  who  grieve 
without  doubt,  on  account  of  their 
confinement,  muft  be  poor  and  con¬ 
tain  but  little  fpirit,  and  that  of  con- 
fequence,  they  cannot  bear  to  lofe 
much  of  it ;  for  which  reafon,  they 
fhould  not  be  bled  without  due  pre¬ 
cautions,  but  fhould  be  treated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  method  prefcribed  by  Ra¬ 
maz  ini,  and  the  diforder  fhould  be 
prevented  by  allowing  them  better 

food, 
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food,  and  keeping  the  place  where 
they  lie  very  clean  and  as  free  as  pof- 
fibie  from  bad  fmell. 

I  * 

I  was  informed  by  feveral  Portu- 
guefe  Captains  who  ufe  the  African 
trade,  that  they  feed  the  Negroes 
the  fame  way  as  the  Sailors,  and 
give  them  fometimes  a  little  wine, 
and  that  they  feldom  lofe  many  of 
them  in  palling  from  Africa  to 
their  colonies. 

» 

’  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  who¬ 
ever  has  recommended  rice  as  a  con¬ 
tinual  diet  among  our  Negroes,  has 
been  acceflary  to  the  death  of  fo 
great  a  number  of  them,  as  to  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  cultivation  of 
our  colonies,  and  caufe  our  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Planters  to  lofe  many 
thoufand  pounds  fterling,  per  an¬ 
num. 

I 
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I  do  not  mean  to  forbid  intirely 
the  ufe  of  rice,  and  other  mealy  fub- 
ftances;  on  the  contrary,  I  allow, 
that  in  hot  climates,  it  may  be  ne~ 
ceiTary  for  all  degrees  of  People  to 
take  fuch  food  now  and  then,  in  or¬ 
der  to  check  perfpiration,  and  re¬ 
tard  the  excretion  of  the  liquid  part 
of  the  aliments.  But  when  a  cuftom 
prevails  with  regard  to  food  as  well 
as  drefs,  it  is  very  hard  to  remove  it ; 
and,  perhaps,  our  Merchants  and 
Planters,  will  never  change  their  me- 
thod  of  feeding  the  Negroes,  even 
when  they  are  informed  by  what  is 
here  advanced,  that  it  is  much 
againft  their  intereft  to  continue  it. 

Most  of  our  cotempories  content 
themfelves  with  the  thoughts,  man¬ 
ners,  and  examples  of  their  prede- 
ceffors,  without  examining  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad  ;  becaufe  fuch 
an  enquiry  would  coft  fame  pains 

and" 
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and  labour,  and  very  few  are  fond 
of  interrupting  their  pleafures  upon 
fuch  an  occasion. 

M 

I 

As  my  aflertion,  concerning  the 
increafe  of  the  bile,  from  an  immo¬ 
derate  ufe  of  acefcent  vegetables,  is 
a  new  opinion,  it  may  be  objefted 
to,  by  thole,  who  with  Dr.  Haller, 
maintain,  that  as  the  bile  has  the 
property  of  foap,  it  mu  ft  be  always 
compofed  ol  proportionable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oil  and  alkali,  which  can  only 
give  it  that  property  according  to 
their  fuppofition. 

The  invalidity  of  this  obje&ion, 
may  be  eaftly  inferred  from  what 
I  have  already  advanced  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  and  as  foap  can  be  made  with 
oil  and  acid,  as  well  as  with  alkali, 
the  foapy  property  of  the  bile  can 
afford  no  ground  for  an  objection  a- 
sainft  me. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Reflation  or  Difperfon  of  an  In¬ 
flammation. 

THE  refolution  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  fwelling,  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  until  the  diforder  is  upon  the 
decline.  Fernelius  fays  nothing  in 
particular  about  it,  Boerhaave  ex¬ 
plains  it  in  the  following  aphorifm. 

Ci  386.  Si  humor  fluens  blandus, 
motus  ejus  fedatus,  caufa  obftruens 
non  nimis  folidata,  obftrudtio,  parva 
eaque .  imprimis  in  arteriis  vel  in  ini— 
tiis  lymphaticorum,  canales  mobiles , 
diluens  vehiculum,  reduflo  fiuore 
concreti,  motu  flagnantis,  folvitur 
inflammatio  refolvendo.” 
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Boerhaave  fuppofes  in  this  apho- 
rifm,  that  all  inflammations  proceed 
from  an  obftruiling  matter,  concreted 
by  ftagnation  ;  but  would  it  not  feem 
very  abfurd  to  aflert,  that  the  inflam¬ 
mation  which  happens  the  inftant 
that  the  tendon  of  the  mufcle  biceps 
is  pricked  by  a  lancet,  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Inch  a  caufe  ?  Can  flag- 
nation  happen  fo  fuddenly  ?  And  if 
it  could,  how  is  it  pofllble  that  the 
ftagnating  fluid  could  be  concreted 
in  an  inftant  ?  It  is  certain,  that  the 
humour  collefted  in  the  cellular 
membrane  during  the  inflammation, 
may  be  concreted  by  the  heat  which 
attends  this  diforder ;  for  we  may 
fee  hard  crufts  remain  under  the  epi¬ 
dermis,  after  fome  fuperficial  inflam¬ 
mations,  and  the  fame  may  happen 
internally  ;  for  as  nature  contrived 
-the  epidermis  to  furround  the  whole 
fuperficies  of  the  body,  fo  fhe  has 
been  no  lefs  kind  in  fupplying  every 

M  2  vefl'el 
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veffel  and  every  mufcular  fibre,  with 
a  particular  membrane,  under  which 
may  lodge  the  matter  concreted  by 
an  inflammation,  the  fame  way  as 
under  the  epidermis.  But  no  Phy- 
fician  or  Surgeon  will  fay,  that  the 
crufts  which  remain  under  the  epi¬ 
dermis  after  an  inflammation,  were 
the  caufe  of  that  diforder  ;  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  why  the  like 
concretions  fhould  be  the  caufe  of 
inflammations  in  the  internal  parts 
of  the  body ;  tor  the  example  I 
have  mentioned,  evidently  proves, 
that  they  are  its  efte&s,  and  not  its 
caufe. 

•  ■  ‘  i  :  :: 

•  /  1  ^ 

Hence  it  is  demonftrated  without 

•  • 

the  help  of  any  lyftem  or  hypothefis, 

that  the  humours  attracted  to  an  in- 

. 

flamed  part  by  the  force  of  an  ere- 
thifm,  can  pafs  into  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  as  well  as  to  the  epidermis, 
without  the  rupture  of  any  veflels. 

-  See 
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See  page  58.  In  treating  of  ob- 
ftrudtions,  I  will  enlarge  more  on 
this  fubjedt. 


In  the  laft  flage  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  the  erethifm  of  the  veffels, 
with  the  velocity  of  the  fluids,  di- 
minifh  gradually,  until  the  motion 
of  the  humours  becomes  fo  fedate 
and  uniform,  that  the  matter  of  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration  can  run  out 
through  the  pores  of  the  fkin  as 
free  as  in  a  flate  of  health  ;  but  it 
cannot  pafs  out  that  way,  without 
meeting  the  matter,  which  during 
the  inflammation,  was  infpiffated 
and  colle&ed  in  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  without  mixing  therewith, 
and  rendering  it  more  fluid.  As  the 
humour  of  infenflble  perfpiration 
goes  off  in  a  warm  vapour,  it  fhould 
diffolve  eoncretions  very  efficaciouf- 
ly.  When  the  morbific  humour  ,i§ 
attenuated  by  this  vapour,  it  fhould 
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go  where  it  finds  lefs  refiftance,  and 
either  return  into  the  mafs  of  blood 
by  the  infpiring  vefiels,  called  ab- 
forbents,  or  pafs  out  by  the  expiring 
vefiels  through  the  pores  of  the  fidn. 

We  are  to  obferve,  that  feldom 
any  part  of  this  fluid  returns  into 
the  mafs  of  blood,  for  the  puliation 
of  the  vefiels,  and  the  direction  of 
the  humour  which  goes  off  by  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration,  determine  it 
to  pafs  out  through  the  fidn.  But 
as  this  cannot  happen,  until  the  ere- 
thifm,  and  the  preternatural  veloci¬ 
ty  of  the  fluids  ceafe,  it  may  be  eafiiy 
underftood,  that  an  inflammation 
can  never  be  terminated  in  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane.  For  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  never  ceafes  on  account  of  a 
preceding  refolution  ;  but  a  refolu- 
tion  of  the  morbific  matter  comes 
on,  becaufethe  inflammation  ceafes; 
therefore,  our  Author  has  no  reafon 
w-  '  '  to 
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to  aflert,  that  an  inflammation  ter¬ 
minates  by  a  preceding  refolution. 

It  follows  from  what  is  faid  in  this 
fedtion,  that  the  refolution  of  an  in<- 
flammation  does  not  happen  after  a 
fuppuration,  but  when  without  any 
fuppuration,  the  diforder  ceafes. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
firfl:  part  of  this  objection,  becaufe 
it  attacks  the  principles  of  Boer- 
haave,  who  contrary  to  our  opinion, 
aflerts,  that  an  inflammation  termi¬ 
nates  by  fuppuration,  but  if  after 
fuppuration  the  inflammation  does 
not  ceafe,  there  can  be  no  refoluti¬ 
on.  We  know  that  fuppurated  tu¬ 
mours  are  often  removed  by  a  falu- 
tary  metaftafis.  As  to  the  fecond 
oart  of  the  objection,  we  acknow- 
.  edge,  that  an  inflammation  goes  off 
without  any  fuppuration,  when  na¬ 
ture  overcomes  the  diforder. 
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SIGNS  of  Resolution. 

When  an  inflammatory  fwelling 
is  but  fmall,  without  any  fluctuation 
of  matter,  and  the  reft  of  the  effects 
are  not  very  intenfe,  but  vanifli  by 
degrees,  if  is  certain,  that  it  will  pafs 
off  by  refolution  or  difperflon. 

The  refolution  of  an  inflammation 
may  be  procured  by  the  remedies  I 
have  recommended, infeCt.  5. chap.  1. 

c  # 

F  I  N  I  S. 


E  R  R  A  T  A. 

1 

Page  1.  Line  if.  for  Fe$n£llius,  read  Fernelius, 

5.  after  eryfipelatodes*  rend  fchirrodes  & 
oedematod.es. 

2.  after  and,  read  Van  Swieten. 
iS  after  ardent,  read  fever. 

1  5.  for  fympathy,  read  force. 

17.  after  julap,  read  e. 

16.  after  opium,  dele  and. 
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